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HERRING’S PATENT 


iT 


Champion Fire-Proof Safes. | 


Tlerving’s ¢ hampion. Burglar- Proof 
with Merri: ng & Fl ry? s New Patent 
Crystallized Iron, the only metal 
ewhich cannot be drilled. 
Nearly 2 
and sold, and over 500 have passed triamphant- 
ly through accidental Fires, thus fully sustaining 


Safes, 


25,000 Tlerring’s Safes have been made | 


their acknowledged and well-earned character as | 


the “best Fire-Proof Safes the world ever saw.” 

Herring’s New Patent Burglar-Proof Safes, 
made of a combination of Wrought Iron, Patent 
Crystalized Tron, and Bars of Steel, are 
dently offered to the public as the stronges 
best security against skilful burs 


confi- 









glars 

It was a “ Herring’s Burglar-Proof Safe, 
public will remember, which so lately held secure 
its trust against the determined ingenuity of the 
boldest and greatest mechanical burglars this 
country has ever known, and saved for the New 
York Exchange Bank no less than 

HALF A MILLION OF DOLLARS. 
Herring’s Patent Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes 


combined, (one Safe within another,) making the | 


most perfect protection from fire and thieves now 
known, 
FIVE OF HERRING’ 
WELLSBORO’, Penn., December 21, 
Messrs. Herring & Co., New York: 
Gentlemen,—At the great fire which occurred 
here on the 18th December last, my store, with 
a number of other buildings, was entirely de- 
stroyed; no less than seven places of business 
were burnt out and five of your safes severely 
tested, in every instance saving their ¢ re con- 
tents, to the complete and perfect satisfaction of 
the owners. Two of your Llerring’s Patent 
‘hampion Safes which were in my b 
mained there through the entire 
and were not opened until the day 
No water was thrown on the buildi 
thing in my safe after the 
as new. } 


8 SAFES VICTORIOUS 
1s61. 
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con 












’ and money in two 
gir fire. Wm. Ri 
the fortunate owner of another ot 
Champion Safes, which was sever 
saved completely his books, papers, a1 
The result has given great satisfactio 
want no safe but Merring’s Champion. 
send me one same size I last bought of yo 
mediately, Send by N. Y. & Erie R.R. via i oga 
depot. JOUN R. BOWEN, 
I had two of Herring’s Safes in above fire 
They saved my books, papers, and $2,000 ¢r 
bank bills. C. L. WILCOX. 
Herrine’s Patent CHAMPION saved my books, 
papers, and about $400 in payer money. I 
would use no other. WILLIAM ROBERTS. 
ARL AND FULTON &Ts. 
} “J York, Jan. 27, 1562. 
Messrs. Herrinc & Co., No. 251 Broadway : 
Gentlemen,—The large Hk RRING’S Patent Cuam- 
PION Sarge you made for me a few years ago has 
been put to a severe test in the great fire corner 
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GREAT FIRE IN PE 
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, 
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THE 


THE OFFICIAL GAZETTE OF 


LIGHT, HEAT, WATER-SUPPLY, AND SEWERAGE. 


Rooms—No. 39 Nassau Street, cor. Liberty Street, opposite the Post- Office, Wew York. 
LORDON _TRUBNER & Co., ae: 60 'PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NE w- YOR K, 


“IRON FOUNDRIES. 


rOERGEN IRON WORKS, 
y Established 1833, 

R. A. BRICK, Manufacturer of Cast Iron Water | 

and Gas-Piprs. Rerorts, Prees, &c., always on 

hand. Office, 109 Leonard Street, New York. 








Vv. Mere ie _* J. VauG Hayy : Me RRICK, 
. If, Merrick. 
g oun ARK FOU 
] *hiladelphia, 
MERRICK & SONS, Engineers, Manufacturers 
of every description of Gas Machinery 
tetorts, Bench Castings, Condensers, Washers, 
Scrubbers, Wet or Dry Lime Purifiers, Coke Wag- 
Fire Tools, Wrought Iron Grate Bars, Gas- 
holders, either TELESCOPIC OR SINGLE, WITH Sus- 
PENSION FRAMES COMPLETE; Wrought Iron Roof 
Frames, for Iron or Slate ; Stop Cocks, Exhausters, 
Steam Pumps, Boilers and Tanks, Steam or Hand 
Air Pumps for proving Street Mains, Centre Seals, 
Governors, Wrought or Cast-Iron Lime Sieves for 
Purifiers, Purifier Hoisting Machines, &c , &c. 
Address— MERRICK & SONS, 
5th and Washington Streets, Philadelphia. 


FULTON & CO., (Suecessors to 
e Colwell & Co.) Manufacturers of 


Pig Iron and Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes, 


NDRY, 


ons, 











| also Heavy and Light Castings of every descrip- 


Iding re- | 


Fulton and Pearl sts., on the 26th inst., which | 


entirely destroyed my building, together with 
many others. 

The fire commenced about 6 o’clock on Sunday 
morning, and the safe was taken from the ruins 
after an exposure of more than thirty hours. 

Yeur Safe contained all my books, insurance 
policies, and other valuable papers he side s, gold 
and silver, bank bills, coupon bonds, &c., amount- 
ing to over Two Hundred Thowzay unt id Dollars. 
Everything in the Safe is in perfect order, except 
the binding of the books being steamed. 

Your Patent Champion Safe gives us great 
satisfaction, and has guarded safely through the 
fire every dollar of its contents. 

Truly yours, A. 8. FOSTER. 
GREAT FIRE IN NEW JERSEY. 
New Brouyswick, N. J., January 18th, 1862. 
Messrs. Hernine & Co., 
No, 251 Broadway, New York: 

Gentlemen,—At the recent extensive fire in our 
city, on Wednesday morning last, 15th inst.,I 
was the fortunate owner of one of your Hrr- 
RING’S Patent CHAMPION SaFes, which contained 
some books and a number of valuable papers. 

The heat in my store was very great, and the 
safe subject to an intense heat. J felt great inte- 
rest in the safety of my papers, as a number of 
castings in my store and within a few feet of the 

safe were melted. Nothing, indeed, was saved 
in my building, except the contents of your safe, 
which I am happy to inform you was completely 
preserved, after a thorough roasting for some 
seventeen hours. The result has exceeded my 
anticipations, and fully confirmed my confidence 
in the security of your Herring’s Patent Safe. 
Please send me another of larger size, and refer 
all incredulous to my books and papers, which it 
gives me great ple axe to show 

WM. H. "ARMSTRONG. 

Herring & Co., 251 Broadway. 
Farrel, Herring & Co., Phila. 
Herring & Co., Chicago. 
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| LAP-WELDED BOILER 


tion, No. 207 North Water street and 206 North | 


Wharves, Philadelphia, 
SAMUEL FULTON, 


T 


THEO, TREWENDT. 
RANER & MERCER, 117 NORTH 











Water Street, & 124 North Wharves, 
Philadelphia, AGeNTs ror THe MERCER FOUND- 
RY, AND ELK SHEET IRON WORKS. 

Cast Iron Street Mains; Bend 
Chemical Retorts, and all ki) ves of 
Gas-Works, cither Coat or ie 
Tron ¥ mt GASOMETERS ¢ ut and 
Borer TRON of ali-deser us. RUSSIA Sues 
Tron, Tin PLATES, Buoex Tix, Coprer, Pia Leap 
Specrer, and Metals yenerally, 

FNLOR ‘E IRON WORKS 
subscriber is prepared to 

orders and make contracts for Cast-Ir 

and Cias-Pipes, from 2 inch 48 j 






Retorts, Bench-Castings, Br 


diameter ; also, 
es, Bends, and all Castings for Water or 
Works, Pipe s and Castings coated with Smith’s 


Patent Coal Tar — to prevent corrosion. 
OSEPH G. JONES, 
205 4 Ww alt Street, Philade elphia. 


K. D. Woe D & CO, 





MANTPACTURFRS OF 
CAST-IRON PiPc, RETORTS, Bc, 


Office, 40) Chesinut treet, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





R 


Teas “AND WATEI COM- 
PANIES: 
The undersigned, Agent for Messrs. Thomas 


Edington & Sons, Phenix Foundry, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, is prepared to contract for all descriptions 
st-Iron Pipes of their manufacture. 
About 6,000 tons of these Pipes have lately been 
supplied to the Bre »2klyn Wate ay N. Y., and 
the Chief Engineer of the Works, A. P. Kirkwood, 
Esq., is ready to te: tify to their excellent quality. 
ARCIVLD BAXTER, 28 Beaver 8t., N. Y. 
Sole At gent for the United Ste tles and Canada 












THE AL PH A TU BE Ww ‘ORKS, 
WALSALL, Starrorpsiire.—Established 1830. 
I AMBERT BROTHERS 
4 Manufacturers of 
TUBES, LOCOMOTIVE 
AND MARINE ENGINE FITTINGS, 
WROUGHT IRON WELDED PIPE, 
For Steam or IlieH-Pressune Watrex AND GAS; 
HIGH-PRESSURE SIEAM AND WATER 
VALVES, 
Fire & Garpen Enxoine Work, Pomprs, IHypRanTs, | 
Warter-CLosets, 
IRON AND BRASS GAS-FITTINGS 
GASELIERS, &c, 
AND OF TIE Grove BrpsTrap Works, WALSALL. 
Delivery Free, in Liverpool, ke. 
Catalogues post free. 
A small general selection of current Manufac- 
tures for the Steam-engine, Water Supply, Gas- | 
Works, Distilleries, Brewery, Chemical Works 
Miils, &c., at the International Exhibition, W al- | 





sall Court, Class 31. 





VE! INE SD AY, 









Of ‘T OBE R 


ip As62, 


IRON FOUNDRIES. 


i\M°: OR thle TASKER «& CO., 
SCAL IRON WORKS, 
“— ABLISHED 1821,] 
PHILADELPHIA, manufacture Wroug ht Iron Weld- 
|} ed Tubes for Gas, Steam or Water; Lap-Welded 
Boiler Flues, 
GALVANIZED Wrovcnat Iron Tuses, 


[ARTESIAN WELL PIPES, 
of Wrought or Cast-Iron, screwed together, flush 
inside and out; Gas-works Castings, Retorts and 

ench Castings for Coal Gas-wo rks, ; Cast-Iron 
reet Mains, Bends, Branches, Drips, &c. 
GAS AND STEAM Firrers’ 
STEPHEN Morris, 
T 'HOMAS § 8. TASKER, 
, Ip ar 


* Agar’ IRON W \ 


AND HEATE 





Toots, &c. 
CuAas. WHEELER, 
STEPHEN ‘P. M. TASKER. 
TER, GAS, DRAIN 
R PIPES, &e., 








CcCoLt hr ene © Wore KS, 
Orrice, No. 46 NORTIL SEVENTIL STREET, 
| Below Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
| THOS, M. ADAMS, Proprietor. 


sy Ss ASHC R \F T, Crnerynatt, O., 
Je Manufacturer of Gas and Water- 
Pipes, with Branches of every description; Re- 
torts for Gas and Oil Works; Gasholder Stands, 
Columns, &c.; Gas Purifiers, Condensers, and Gas 
Apparatus of all kinds ; Foundry Work in general, 















N. B.—A complete selection of Patterns on 
han 1. Refer to any of the Gas-Works in the 
Western and Sou estern States. 

THEropore Scownen, Engineer, 
JouN JerFrey, Civil Engineer, 
















| Jacos Hovauton, Engineer, Detroit. 
Wrcuist FOUNDRY AND MA 
CHINE CO., Phillip bur eed, 
Manufacturers of Cast-Iron sy pan to 48 
ine h diamnet r ipeh 
7 12 
vecial 


n Aqueduct dept. 











N.Y 

Manhattan Gas Lt. Co., N. Y. 

rooklyn Water dept., N. Y. 

srooklynm Gas Lt. Co., N. Y. 
| Citizens’ Gas Lt. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
} big VERTICAL PIPE MANUFAC- 
| TURERS.—Wantep, a situation 

as Foreman, or would prefer taking the work by | 


contract, by a man that has had twenty years’ 
experience in Vertical Pipe Moulding; also, has 
had some years’ experience in Green Sand Mould- 
ing; best of reference given, by addressing 
Firta & INcuam, Warren Foundry and Machine 
Shop, Phillipsburg, New Jersey. 





_PATEN T-OF FICE NOTICES. 


Unirep States Parent- Orricr, } 
Wasutnoton, April 17, 1862. 
O*% THE PETITION OF PHEBE 
Ann Fisk, Executrix, &c., of Almond 
D. Fisk, late of the City, County, and State of 
New York, praying for the extension of a Patent 
granted to the late Almond D. Fisk, Noy. 14, 1548, 
| and re-issued March 6, 1860, for an improvement 
in Coffins, for seven years from the expiration of | 
| said Patent, which takes place on the 14th day 
| of November, 1862. 
| It is ordered that the said petition be heard at 
the Patent-Office on Monday, the 27th of October 
next, at 12 0’clockm.; and all persons are notified | 
to appear and show cause, if any they have, why | 
said petition ought not to be granted. 

Persons oppo 
| file in the Pate nt-Office 
t forth in writing 
the day of heari 
party to be 1 
taken and 











. a spec 


sk 










ed 
transmitted in 
rules of the oflice, which will be furnished on 
application, 


at ihe ial heogine must “el 


accordance with the 


‘Lhe testimony in the 
the 13th of October next; 


€ 








rill be closed on 
ositons and other 





dey 


the 


Ordered, also, that this notice be published in | 
| the “ National Republican,” Ww ashing ston, dD. C., 
| and “ Tribune,” New York, N. ¥., once a week 


| for three successive weeks; the first of said pub- 
lications to be at least sixty days previous to the 


















| day of hearing. D. P HOLLOWAY, 

| Commissioner of Patents. 
66 ATEW BOOKS.” ANY OF OUR 

| Readers who may require books 

| on the subject of Gas-Licht, Heat, Water 

age, or other scientific matt can b ly 
supplied by essing the Publis of he 
AMERKC AN GAS- Jocnna, No, 53 Liberty st., 

| New Y 


ing the extension are required to | 
hei ially | 


papers relied upon as testimony, must be filed in | 
office on or before the morning of that day; | 
the arguments, if any, within ten days thereafter. | 
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$3 Per 


NUM. 


| COAL-OIL 
S lec LU" 


CANDLES. 


HER ATWOOD OIL 
COMPANY'S 


DEODERIZED 


ILLUMINATING 
Unsurpassed by any KEROSENE manufactured, 
Is nearly COLORLESS, of a PLEASANT ODOR, 
and burns without smoke, or crusting the wick. 
WARRANTED NON-EXPLOSIVE, 
For sale in any quantity at a greatly reduced 
price. 
Packed in cans and cases a fi re 1 pene 
Apply to U. TALL) 
84 Burling Buip, Wer Ww ; York. 


OIL, 








IC 


| SPRING.’ 
| safe, 


LOA L oO] L 
of the Bea ac 
> A supe 


COAL OIL!! 
brand of “ Sirver 
burning oil, white, pure, 


rior 





and odorless. 


Aire 


i ST AN TON, Manufacturer, 
2 Maiden Lane. 


AMP CHIMNE Y THAT W I L 
not break.—Made for the million. 


J.8 















The patent Mica Chimneys for coal- 
oil Lamps possess many advantages 
over the glass chimneys. They 
do not break from the heat, falling, 
cleaning, or amy. bey ary usage, 
be. 1 one is pure sed it will last, 
ith care, as long ea the lamp. They 
t all the burners now in use. 
AMOS HORNING, 
Agent for Mar rufac turer, 
No. 32 3 ‘ond st., 
Philadelphi a. 
N. B.—Coal-Oil Lamps and Coal- 
Oil at lows ates. 





PATENTED OCT. 8, 1861, 
Dithridge’s Patent 
OVAL LAMP CHLMNIES, 


for Coal-Oil burn ers, Manufactured 


xx FLINT GLASS. 

‘hese chimnies are intended for the 
flat flame whic ating all parts of 
the glass equally, does not expose it 
to cracking. 

E. D. DITHRIDGE, 
Fort PittGlass Works, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





E LOVERS’ L AMPS.—P rice Five 
Shillings ($1.25) each. To super- 
sede Candles and Night Lights. No 
Dressing or Trimming required. 


EDMUND SPILLER, 
cD : 


fie 





Patentee, 
98 HovporNn-HILi, Lonpon. 
ost-Office orders attended to, 








Ambrose’s 
| PATENT 
COAL-OIL, 
| NO-CHIMNEY 


BORNER, 


For Portable 
LAMPS, LANTS ZRNS, 
Etc. Req 2 

Chimney. 
Address, 
J. E. AMBROSE, 

249 Pearl st., 

New York, or 

45 Newark Ay., 

Jersey City, N. J. 


















| GENTS.—TO ALL WHO USE 
l Candles, —The Candle Lamp just 
out. Safety and economy in light. No excuse 
for using explosiy l o dropping of tallow 
on carpets. The Li amp v ill be sent free 
on receipt of 25 ts, male and fem 





can make a la ! find a quicker sale 





for the Candle than any article yet offered 
to the public. Send red stamp for illustrated 
circular. 

WM. SUMNER, 208 Broadway, 


(room No. — 
N. Y. city 





FOR 





AS TH 
ertal »r the 
empe >of th i h the 
purifiers into ti i le at the 
R i Jo ar 
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“OUR AGENTS. 
AGENTS OF —| 
The American Gas-Light Journal, 


ingle copies 





From whom it can be purchased in s 
or by the year. 

Terms—$3 per annum. 

Liberal discount to Dea 


s 15 cents, 


bad 


Single c¢ 


Azany, N. Y ias Hastings, 





4. Gilbert, 

Wm. J. Bell. 
Boston, Mass.......- . D. Howard, Jr., 

Cushing & Bowen. 
BRIDGEPORT, Ct......2200. News Agent at R. R. 

Station. 

Deswata, TB. Tcoscoasces T. G. Hawks, 

B. F. Felton, 

D. Lockwood. 
CARMANSVILLE, N. Y...... W. Cameron. 
Cavrenms, M. ¥...cccccs W. Van Loan. 


J. McNally, 
J. R. Walsh, 
Shear & Co 


CaicaGo, Ill...0...2225-0- 


CLEVELAND, O. ..... .eee Hawks & Bros, 
Coipsprino, N. Y. .... .. A. Tenant. 
Dosss’ Ferry, N. Y....... E. Ackerman. 
Biaabeen, N. J..ccccsves R. Caldwell, 
Wm. Gale. 
IS & eae M. B. Brink. 









L. J. Moroo. 
. J. R. Van Slyke. 
. B. Stanbach. 
. J. Maloney. 
. G. W. Reynolds. 


Fat River, Mz 
Fisuxizi Lanpine, N. 
Fisuxity Vitiace, N. Y. 
Fort Wasuincton, N. Y.. 
Franky, N.Y. 





GALenA, Il.... abeneen G. H. Schenck, 
Hanrgorn. Ct..00 2000.00 D. C. Pond, 

C. J. Geer. 
Prt. 2 El. ssscanceen D. Crane. 
HoNeSDALR, Pa. ......2 A. G. Forbes. 
ke G. Parton. 
Mivee Pane, BW. ¥..00.00. J. N. De Graff. 
Jamestown, N. Y...... .-. G. W. Hazletine, 
DCI: isean peseke C. Van Buren. 
_ F eae W. Hastings. 
Moxnristown, N.J........ J. West, 

J. KR. Runyon. 
Mawane, M. J .ccocccccces Agens & Co., 


J. R. Jillison. 
W. H. Callahan, 
J.M. Martin, 

P. C. Daly, 


Newsvne, N. Y. 


G. P. Lomas, 
New Haven, Ct.......... E. Downs, 

T. H. Pease, 
Newport, R.1.........+2. B. J. Tilley. 
oS Il. Warren. 
Nvracx, N. Y...... eos. ee. H. Hazelbarth. 
Percski1, N.Y.......... J. A. Green. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa........ V. H. Myers, 152 South 

Fourth street. 

PitrspurG, Pa..... paenkne J. W. Fittock, 


Henry Miner, 
L. P. Hunt. 
Povenkeepsis, N. Y....... J. Hf. Bush, 
W. Patrick, 
G. Williamson. 


Provivencr, R. I......... D. Kimball, 
OE, Dic Wane succees W. H. Neefers. 
PONNOS, TE scar cccenes A. M. Barbes, 


Winter Bros. 
Sanatoca Sprixes, N. Y... A. Hill. 


Savcerties, N. Y......... T. J. Barrett. 
Since Sine, N. Y.......... F. Bushers. 
SomMervii_e, N. J........ C. Barkalow. 


G. R. Treate. 

News Agent at R. R. 
Station. 

Sr. Jounsvitxe, N. Y..... G. A. Russell. 

Syrracvse, N. J. H. Green. 

TaRRyTOWN, N. Y......... ©. De Riviere. 

Oo err ereccce L. C. Shear. 

Taor, N. V..ccccosce.sccee Ls. Willard, 

J. F. Hoyt. 


STAMFORD, Ct..0..ss0-+-5- 





Wasutncron, D.C........ Frank Taylor, 
P. De Vine, Kirkwood 
House, 
News Agent Willard’s 
Hotel. 
Wartrnsunrr, Ct........00 D. J. Bishop. 
Wetusvit_e. N.Y... . Wm. Patton. 
Waser Pom, N. ¥........ H. N. Sheerar, 


R. A. Grand, 
West Point. 

Vemma, Th. Tocccccccccs D. Burns, 
John Featherstone. 


opposite 


General Agents in New York City. 


Ross & Tovsty, 121 Nassau Street. 

H. Dexter & Co., 113 Nassau Street. 

Oxte, Dayron & JONES, cor. Ann and Nassau Sts. 

L. N. Saear & Co., 55 Hudson Street. 

JIAMILTON, JOnNSON & Farre vy, 22 Ann Street. 

J. F. Feexs & Co., 24 Ann Street. 

F. 8. Thomson, New Haven Railroad Station, 
27th Street. 

Tuomas Firzerppoxs, New Jersey and Amboy 
Railroads. 

ALexanDerR Craw, Harlem Railroad Station, 
26th Street. 

Wa. Sxeity, Greenwich 
Station, Duane Street. 





Street, Erie Railroad 





In Canada, 
Tae American Gas-Licut JOURNAL can be or- 
dered through any of the News Ageuts in either 
of the Canadas. 


In Great Britain. 
Terms 15s. per annum, single copies 10d. 
Trupner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 





In France. 
Terms 15 Frs. per annum, 
Bureau of Le Journal de U Eclairage au Gaz, 
Boulevard de Poissonniere, No. 24, Paris. 





Rooms 1x New Yore.—No. 39 N 
opposite the Post Oflice. 
Tesms—$3 per anaum. Single copies 15 cents. 


vassau Street, 














AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. 


A few copies of Vols. I. and IT., substantially 
bound in cloth, may be had at the Office of this 
JournaL, No. 89 Nassau street, New York. 
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GAS- FIXTURES. 
V ANC CE & CO., 


\ ITCHELL, 
4 MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHANDELIERS, 
And every description of 
GAS-FIXTURES, 
WAREHOUSE, No. 620 BROADWAY. 

Manufactory, 
Nos. 335, 387, 339, 343 West 
New Yc rk. pee | 
Ke ELLOWS, HOF Kr M. A N & CO., 
(Late Starr, Fellows & Co.) 
Manufacturers of 
GAS-FIXTURES 
AND CHANDELIERS, 
SoLar, CAMPHENE AND FLuip Lamps, GIRANDOLES, 
Mat Lanterns, &c., 

No. 74 Beekman Street, New York. 
Manufactory, 71, 73, 75, 77, 79, 81, 88 Boerum st. 
And 88, 90, 92, 94, 96, 98 and 100 Johnston st., 
Brooklyn, N. ry. 


G YEORGE Ht. KITC HE ‘N 4£ CO., 
Manufacturers of 


24rn STREET, 





Fixtures for Gas-Light Purposes, 
Wood’s Building, No. 561 Broadway, New York. 
Office of the Inspector of Gas Meters for the State 
of of New York. 


EK V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 
de £8, 499, & 492 Broadway, 
Corner of Broome &t., New York, 

GaseF¥ itters and Contractors for the 
Erection of Gas-Works. 
Messrs. E. V. Havenwovur & Co. have on hand 
a most extensive assortment of the newest and 

most desirable styles of 

CiANDELIERS, Brackets, Lamp-Posts, anp Gas- 

Fixtvures oF Every Descriprion, 

to which they would respectfully call the atten- 

tion of the public. 

{2 Gas-fitting done in the most workmanlike 
manner, and on reasonable terms. 

J Ipevisipr'y! & COMPANY, JEWEL- 
. ers and importers of elegant artistic 
PARIS GAS CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 

PENDANTS, &c., in Bronze and Gilt. 
No. 550 Broapw AY, New York. 


C A. VAN KIRK & CO., 
j 
oe 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
Ambrose’s Patent Coal-Oil Burners, to be used 
without Chimnies; Patent Paragon Coal-Oil 
Burners ; Patent Improved Excelsior Coal- 

Oil Burners, Hand Lamps, Columns, &c. 
MANUFACTORY AT FRANKFORT, PHILADELPHIA. 
SALES-ROOM, 626 CHESNUT §T. 

(= Every article warranted equal in design 
and workmanship to any manufactured in the 
country. 

JHILADELPHIA 

Works.—Warner, 











GAS FIXTURE 
Miskey & Merrill, 
Manufacturers, Store, No. 718 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Warner, Pe ck & Co., No. 876 
Broadway, New York, would respectfully inform 
he public that they continue to Manufacture all 
kinds of Gas Fixtures, Lamps, Girandoles, Bronzes 
&c., and that their large and varied stock com- 
prises the simplest as well as the most elaborate 
patterns, designed by their French artists. They 
also continue to keep at their store, 376 Broad- 
way, a large and full assortment of all their manu- 
actured Goods. Dealers and others are invited 
1° call and examine. 


WOODEN PURIFYING TRAYS. 


Conically Slotted Solid Wood Trays 
for Gas Purifiers. 


The subscriber manufactures the Woop Trays 
for Gas-PuriFiexs on the invention of Wm. Combe, 
cut from solid wood, which are found superior 
to the iron plates formerly used, as being cheaper 
and more durable. 

CAUTION TO GAS MANUFACTURERS. 

The Commissioner of Patents having confirmed 

the decision of the Exvaminers-in-Chief, and, 
on final hearing, awarded a patent to Wm. Combe 
for his invention of solid conically slotted trays 
for gas-purifiers, and rejected R. G. Hunt’s claim 
thereto; all persons are warned against purchas- 
ing said conically slotted solid trays without 
license from N. 0. Hawxhurst, the assignee of 
said Combe, as they will otherwise be liable for 
damages therefor. 

Orders for these Trays can be sent or left at 
John L. Cheesman’s, No. 147 Avenue C, near 10th 
Street, New York City, ans will be promptly 
executed. IIAWXuURST, 
huskies of Wm. © Jombe. 


‘Oi ICALLY SLOTTED SOL ID 
/ Wood Trays for Gas-Purifiers.— 
Admitted to be the best, cheapest, and most dur- 
able seives for gas-purifiers ever used. 

Secured by Letters Patent of the United States, 
both for the machinery used in the manufacture, 
and for the seive itself. 

For sale on reasonable terms to Gas-Light Com- 
panies or Agents, on application, by letter, to the 
patentee, RICHARD G. HUNT, 

631 Fourth st., near Avenue C, 
New York City. 

N. B.—All persons are warned against purchas- 
ing these seives of others who falsely pretend to 
have patents for them. Suits will be commenced 
immediately against all persons infringing my 
patents by using or making wooden sieves, but 




















those who hereafter purchase from me can buy 
} their seives che 


ap and will not be troubled by me 


on account of former purchases. R. G. H. 


IGHT chim AL. 








WATER: -GAS WORKS. 
\ TATER-GAS.—W. iH. GWYNNE'S 
PATENT.—W. H. Gwynne «& 
Co. are prepared to make arrangements with Gas- 
Companies for the adoption of thelr method of 
making water-gas, which offers important adyan- 
tages over any other pro also, to erect new 








cess: 








Works of any size. The common coal benches 
are altered with slight delay and expense, and 
without deranging the setting. By the use of our 
apparatus, the following re s are obtained : 





A gain of gore than Nifty per cent. in the 
quantity of gas produced from any description of 
coal, 

Facility in making any quavity, from the most 
highly carbonized, to the poo that is sus- 
ceptible of being distributed. 

Ability to use any kind of Coal. from the richest 
cannel to the poorest semi-bituminous, Petroleum, 
Tar, or any Hydrocarbon. 

Freedom from deposit of any carbon, in either 
clay or iron retorts, 

The White Plains Works, situated on the Har- 
lem Railroad, twenty-five miles from New York, 
are open to the inspection of all persons interested, 
and every facility is afforded for the most criti- 
cal examination of the process and its results. 

Address W. H. GWYNNE & CO., 

White Plains, Westchester Co., 
or 41 Pine Street, New York. 


W ATER-GAS.—APPLETON 
& GRAHAM ’ 
AGENTS FOR THE 
NEW ENGLAND WATER-GAS CO,, 
Unper THe SANDERS Patent, 
Are prepared to give estimates for Works, and 
guarantee the cost of Gas not to exceed One Dol- 
lar per 1000 cubic feet. 

("Coal or Rosin Gas-Works altered at small 
expense. 

A. & G. continue as heretofore to erect their 
improved Rosin and Rosin-Oil Works for Private 
Dwellings, Factories, &c. For further particulars 
apply at 56 Washington st., Boston. 


rest 





_GAS AND WATER-PIPE. 


W. eS & J. GRIFFITHS & CO.— 
e City Tube W orks, Malleable Iron 


and Brass Foundry, No. 27 North Seventh street, 
Philadelphia. eaatastenene of Wrought Iron 
Pipe, Lap-Welded Flues and Fittings; also, Brass 
Work of all descriptions, for Gas, Steam and 
Water. Particular attention given to Heating 
Buildings, &c. 

[IRON 


cast AND WROUGHT 
Pipe, Branches, Elbows, Sleeves, 


&c. Lamp-Posts, Wrought-Iron Lanterns for 
Lamp-Posts, Gas Retorts (clay or iron), Street 
Mains in 9 or 12 feet lengths. Sheet-Iron cut to 
pattern for Gas-holders. For sale by the Manu- 


facturers’ Agent, 
HENRY G. 

HH TTER, KELLER & CO., 
Manufacturers of 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPES & FIXTURES, 
of pe iptions, for 
STEAM. WAT Hake AND GAS. 
144 Centre phate New York. 


Y IRARD TUBE WOR KS—Mvrrny 
& Anuison, P rope ietors. Wrought 
Iron Coke-Welded Tubes, for Gas, Water, Steam, 
&c. Wrought, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, 
Steam and Gas Cocks, Valves. Also, Galvanized 
Tubes and Fittings. 
Office 1908 Market street, Philadelphia. 
gig ee BITUMENIZED PIPES 
for Water, Gas, and Drainage.— 
These pipes possess all the properties necessary 
for the conveyance of Gas, Water, and also for 
Drainage purposes, viz., great strength, great 
durability, and perfect inoxidability ; and being 
non-conductors are not affected by frost, like 
metal pipes; they are proved to resist a pressure 
of 220 Ibs. on the square inch (equal to 500-ft. 
head of water), and can be made up to any greater 
strength if required. They are only one-fourth 
the weight, and when laid down are fifty per 
cent. cheaper than iron pipes; they are made 
in 7 ft. lengths, and the joinings are simple and 
inexpensive. 

These Pipes have been in use nearly three 
years, and have given the most perfect satisfac- 
tion. 

Further particulars as to joining, &c., and 
specimen pipes, may be obtained by addressing 

FREDERICK W. BOND, 
58 Liberty street, New York. 


__ GAS-HOLDERS. _ 


x ASOME TE RS, RETORT- Hou SE 
R00FS, WATER-TANKS, 
PURIFYING-BOXES, COAL-CARS, COKE 
BARROWS, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 
WROUGHT-IRON WORK FOR GAS 
WATER WORKS. 
Manufactured by GEORGE W. KRAFT, Chest- 
nut street wharf, West Philadelphia, Pa 


QOOLE & HUNT, Batrrwore, Mp., 

are prepared to execute orders for 
GAS-HOLDERS, 

IRON-ROOFP FRAMING, 
And all other descriptions of 

Iron Work for Gas-Works, Water- 

Pipes, and Heavy Castings, 
and Machinery generally. 
Ww RA APPE RS. 


N E W SPAI PE R V 

he Mara’s Patent Self-Sealing and 
Folding Water-lined Newspaper Wrappers, $1.50 
per 1000, Sold by 








NICHOLS, 24 Pine st., N. Y. 











AND 








F. W. BOND, 
gent for the Patentee, 
58 Liberty st., New York. 
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GAS & “WATER: “METERS. 


R. H. GRATZ & CO., 
N. W. corner 23d and Filbert Sts., 


First block above City Gas-Works, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers of 
STATION METERS, 
WET & DRY CONSUMERS’ METERS, 
EXPERIMENTAL METERS, 
GLAZED METERS, 
PRESSURE REGISTERS, 
PRESSURE INDICATORS, 
PRES-URE GAUGES, 
METER PROVERS, 
CENTRE-SEAL DRUMS, 
GOVERNOR DRUMS, 
PHOTOMETERS, 
MINUTE CLOCKS, 
} CLOCKS » &e., he. “9 he. 


JOSEPH LENNIG, 
1615, 1617, and 1619 Francis St., 


Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., 
MANUFACTURER OF 


WET & DRY GAS METERS, 
STATION, SHOW, & EXPERI- 
MENTAL METERS, 
Photometers, Pressure Registers, 
Indicators, and Gauges, Gov- 
ernors, Meter Provers, 
Centre Seals, Fluid 
Gauges, &ec. 

GAS APPARATU 
Of the most reliable and approved construction 


manufactured and on hand at the 


"NION GAS METER WORKS. 
CODE, HOPPER & CO, 


Continue to Manufacture at the Old Stand 


1502 & 1504 Filbert St., Phila., 
GAS METERS (Wet and Dry), 
STATION METERS, 
PRESSURE REGISTERS, 
GOVERNORS 
CENTRE SEAL DRUMS, &c., 
and all other articles in their line as heretofore. 


ul R. WORTHINGTON’S Parent 
e Water-Meter.—This Meter com- 
bines accuracy, simplicity and remarkable dura- 
bility, with such ease and certainty of motion, as 
to offer no appreciable obstructions to the flow of 
water in the pipes to which it is connected, as it 
runs and registers upon three inches head, or 
when delivering the smallest stream. There 
qualities, with its low cost, have caused its exten- 
sive adoption by corporations and individuals, 
in many of our largest cities. 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman street, N. Y. 


WATCIIMEN’S 


Above 




















~ CLAY RETORTS. 








DDISON POTTER, 
Wittietron Quay, 
NEAR Newe ASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ENGLAND, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, Fire Bricks, and 
every description of Fire CLay Goons, 


ALL IM AN BR OTHERS, 217 PEARL 
Street, New York, Commission 
Merchants, Importers of 
BELGIAN FIRE-CLAY GAS RETORTS, 
Dealers in Tiles, Arch-Bricks, Furnace-Doors, 
Movutu-Pirces, Covers, 

And all other Fittings, of the most approved pat- 
terns, for setting Clay Retorts. 
Sappaton’s Patent Furnace-Doors, & FRAMES, 
Floyd’s Patent Malleable Iron Retort Covers, 
McKenzie’s Parent Gas Exuavsters, 


made by Addison Smith. Compensator-Valves, &c, 
Gas, Water, and Steam Tubes. 


JHILADELPHIA FIRE-BRICK 
Works, corner of Vine and Twenty- 
third streets, Philadelphia, 
OHN NEWKUMET, 
Manufacturer of all kinds of Fire-Brick, Gas- 
House Tites, to suit all the different plans in use. 
Clay Retorts and Dentists’ Muffles. Orders filled 
at short notice. 


JATENT PYRO-CLAY GAS RE- 
TORTS. THOMAS HOADLEY, 
Patentee, wishes to call the attention of Gas- 
Engineers to ef se 
ZETORTS. 
as a very superior article. 
REFERENCES i—Gas- Light Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
- Cleveland, O° 
- “s Chicago, II. 
THOS. HOADLEY, 
Corner of Main and Mulberry Sts., Cleveland, 0. 


NE W YORK FIRE-BRICK 
I Manufactory. (Branch Works at 
Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 

B. KREISCHER & CO., office 56 Goerck street, 
corner Delancy street, New York. 

Gas-Hovse Tices and Frre-Brick of all shapes 
and sizes. Fire Mortar, Ciay, and Sanp articles 
of every description made to order at the shortest 
notice. B. Kreiscuer, M. Maurer, A. WEBER. 
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WHERE GAS-WORKS AND W 
ARE WANTED. 

We are now publishing regularly the names of the 
thirty thousand post-towns in the United States, so that 
builders of gas-works and water 


ATER-WORKS 


works, and the various 
manufacturers, may see where are new openings for 
business. And as each post-master will receive several 
copies of the American Gas-Licut Journat, for distri- 
bution, the number thus circulated will probably exceed 


Three Million Copies. What a chance for advertisers ! 


POST-OFFICE TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
ARRANGED BY STATES AND COUNTIES, 
Showing where Gas-Works and Water-Works are Wanted. 





VIRGINIA. 
147 Counties, 1,785 Towns, 11 Gas-Works, 5 Water-Works. 
(Concluded from page 88.) 
Page County. 
Hope Mills, 
Leaksville, 
Luray, (¢. h.,) 
Marksville, 


Alma, 

Cedar Point, 
East Liberty, 
Grove Hill, 


Massanutton, 
Shenandoah IronW’ks 
Stoney Man, 
Valleyburgh, 


Pendieton County. 


Mount Freedom,} 
Mouth of Seneca, 
Oak Flat, 


Dry Run, 
Franklin, (c. h.,) 
Harper’s Mills, 


Sugar Grove, 
Sweedlin Hill, 
Upper Tract. 
Pittsylvania County. 
Aspen Grove, 
Axton, 
Bachelor's Hall, 
Berger’s Store, 


Crafton, 
Danville, 
Glady Fork, 
Hill Grove, 


Pleasant Gap, 
Riceville, 
Ringgold, 
Sandy Level, 


Calland’s, Laurel Grove, Sandy River, 
Cartersburgh, Mount Airy, Spring Garden, 
Cascade, Museville, Swansonville, 


Chalk Level, Peytonsburgh, Whitmell. 


Pittsylvania C. H., 
Plesants County. 


Hebron, Willow Island. 
Saint Marys, (c. h.,) 


Pocahontas County. 


Grape Island, 


Academy, Green Bank, Mount Murphy, 

Big Spring, Huntersville, (c. h.,) Oldfield Fork of Elk, 

Dunmore, Marlin Bottom, Sunset, 

Edray, Mill Point, Thorny Creek, 

Frost, Traveller’s Repose. 
Powhatan County. 

Ballsville, Hallsboro’,} Powhattan C, II, 

Fine Creek Mills, Jefferson, Smithsville, 

Genito, Macon, Sublett’s Tavern. 

Preston County. 
Allbright, Gladesville, Turinton, 


Amblersburgh, Greensburg, Racoon, 


Brandonville, 
Bruceton Mills, 
Cranesville, 


Guseman’s Store, 
Horse Shoe Run, 


Kingwood, (c. h.,) 


teidsville, 
towlesburth, 


tlick Falls, 


Sal 





Evansville, 
Fellowsville, 
German Settlement, 
Glade Farms, 


Masontown, Springdale, 
Muddy Creek, Tannery, 
Newburgh, Tunnelton, 
Valley Point. 
Prince Edward County. 
Hampden Sidney Prince Edward C, IL, 
College, Prospect, 
Moore’s Ordinary, tice Depot. 
Pamplin’s Depot, 


Darlington Heights, 
Farmville, 
Green Bay, 


Prince George County. 


Brandon Church, 
City Point, 


Disputanto, 
arysville, 


Prince George C. H1., 
Templeton, 
Princess Anne County. 


Kempsville, 
Land of Promise, 
London Bridge, 


Prince William County, 


Blossom Hill, 
Ives’ Store, 


Pleasant Ridge, 
Princess Anne C. H. 


Brentsville, Gainesville, Maple Valley, 
Bristoe}Station, Groveton, Neabsco Mills, 
Buckland, Hay Market, Occoquan, 
Dumfries, Independent ITill, Thoroughfare, 
Evansport, Landsdown, Tudor Hail, 


Pulaski County. 


Draper’s Valley, Newbern, (e. h.,) Poplar Hill, 


Dublin, Snowville. 
Patnam County. 

Buffalo, Mount Salem, Sycamore Grove, 

Frazier Bottom, Mouth of Poca, Teaze’s Valley, 

Hensonville, Red House Shoals, Walnut Grove, 


Winfield. 
Raleigh County. 
Raleigh C. H., 
Richman Falls, 
Round Glade, 
Randolph County. 


Middle Fork, Red Creek, 


Hurricane Bridge, 


Coal River Marshes, 


Shady Spring, 
Jarrold’s Valley, 


Table Rock. 


Beverly, (c. h.;) 


Dry Fork, Mingo Flat, Roaring Creek, 

Fillmore, New Interest, Salina, 

Huttonsville, Queen’s Mills, Upper Cheat 

Leadsville, Valley Head. 
Rappahannock County. 

Amissville, Laurel Mills, Sperryville, 

Vint Mill, Rock Mills, Washington (c. h.,) 

Gaines’ Cross Roads, Sandy Hook, Woodville. 


Slate Mills, 
Richmond County. 


Farnham, Warsaw (c. h.) 
Stony Hill, 


Ritchie County. 


Durrettsville, 


Bone Creek, Highland, Petroleum, 
Cairo, Molehill, Ritchie C. H., 
Cornwallis, Oxford, Rusk, 
Ellenborough, Pennsboro’, Webb’s Mills, 


Goose Creek, White Oak. 











Henries’ Fork, 
Reedyville, 


Bent Mountain, 
Big Lick, 


Alone, 

Alum Springs, 
Balcony Falls, 
Brownsburgh, 


Roxalana, 


3onsack’s, 
Botetourt Springs, 


Cave Spring, 


Fancy Hill, 
Gilmore’s Mills, 
Glenwood, 
Goshen Bridge, 


Buena Vista Furnace, Jordan’s Springs, 


Canicello, 

Cedar Grove Mills, 
Collierstown, 
Fairfield, 


Kerr’s Creek, 
Lexington, (¢. h.,) 
Longwood, 


Roane County- 


Spencer 


fy 


Walton. 


Roanoke County. 


Gishe’s Mills, 
Salem, (c. h.) 


Rockbridge County. 


Monmouth, 
Natural Bridge, 
Oakdale, 

Rapp’s Mills, 
Rockbridge Baths, 





Saunders’ Store, 


Summers, 


Thompson’s Landing, 


Timber Ridge. 


Rockingham County. 


Bowman’s Mills, 
Bridgewater, 
Broadway Depot, 
Cherry Grove, 
Conrad’s Store, 
Coote’s Store, 
Cross Keys, 
Dayton, 


3elfast Mills, 
Bickley’s Mills, 
Dickensonville, 
Gibsonville, 
Guest's Station, 


Dunean’s Mills, 
Estilville. (¢. h.,) 
Fort Blackimore, 
Holston Bridge, 


Columbia Furnace, 
Edinburg, 
Forestville, 

Fort Furnace, 
Hamburgh, 
Jacob’s Church, 
Lantz Mills, 
Lebanon Church, 


Blue Spring, 
Broadford, 
Chatham Ifill, 


Dovesville, 
dom, 
Green Mount, 


Melrose, 
Meyerhceffer’s Store, 
Mount Clinton, 


Harrisonburgh, (c.hyMount Crawford, 


Keezletown, 
Lacey Spring, 
McGaheysville, 


Port Republic, 
Tenth Legion, 
Timberville, 
Waverlie. 


Russell County- 


Hansonville, 
Hendrick’s Mills, 
Lebanon, (ce. h.,) 
New Garden, 
Pine Spring, 
Scott County. 

Holston Springs, 
Nickeisville, 
Osborn’s Ford, 
Pattonsville, 
Quillinsville, 


Liberty Furnace, 


Point Truth, 
Pound, 

Rock Farm, 
tosedale 


Willow Spring. 





Rocky Point, 
Rye Cove, 
Stock Creek, 
Wayland. 


Shenandcah County. 


Orkney Springs, 


Lorenzoville Foundry,Paddy Mills, 


Moore's Store, 
Mount Clifton, 
Mount Jackson, 
Mount Olive, 
New Market, 


Smyth County. 


Marion, (c. h.,) 
Olympia, 
Rye Valley, 


Saumsville, 

Seven Fountains, 
Strausburgh, 

Tom’s Brook, 

Van Buren Furnace, 
Woodstock, (c. h.) 


Seven Mile Ford, 
Sinclair’s Bottom, 
Two Mile Branch, 


Southampton County. 


Assamoosick, 
Berlin, 

Blunt’s Depot, 
Bower’s 
Boykin’s Depot, 
Branchville, 


Drewrysville, 
Faisonsville, 
Farmer’s Grove, 
Green Level, 
Green Plain, 


Ivor, 

Jerusalem, 
Newsom’s Depot, 
Nottaway Chapel, 
Pond’s Shop, 
Vicksville. 


Spottsylvwania County. 


Andrews’, 
Chancellorsville, 
Clover Green, 
Danielsville, 
Frecericksburgh, 


Accokeek, 
Bellfuir Mills, 


Bacon’s Castle, 
Baileysburgh, 


Blackwater, 
Coman’s Well, 
Henry, 
Jarratts, 


Fetterman, 
Flemington, 
Grafton, 


Abb’s Valley, 
Baptist Valley, 
Big Rock, 

Blue Stone, 
Burke’s Garden, 
Cedar Bluff, 
Clear Fork, 


Black Fork, 
Bonifield’s Mills, 
Hannahsville, 


Kidwell, 
Lone Tree, 


Lewis’ Store, 
Matipony, 
Mount Pleasant, 
Partlow’s, 


Spottsylvania C. IT., 
Thornburgh, 
Todd’s, 

Twyman’s Store, 


Wilderness. 


Stafford County. 


Falmouth, 
Garrisonville, 
Hartwood, 


Surry County. 


Cabin Point, 


Sussex County. 


Littleton, 
Newville, 
Parham’s Store, 


Taylor County. 


Harmony Grove, 
Pleasant Creek, 


Stafford C. H., 
Tackett’s Mill. 


Spring Grove, 
Surry C. H, 


Stony Creek Wareh’s, 


Sussex C. H., 
Wakefield Station, 
Waverly Station. 


Simpson’s Creek, 
Three Forks, 


Pruntytown, (c. h.,) Webster. 


Cove Creek, 
Fine Oaks, 
Hicksville, 
Tronville, 
Knob, 

Maiden Spring, 
Richland, 


Tazewell County. 


Rocky Gap, 
Springville, 
Tazewell C. T., 
Thompson’s Valley, 
Tug River, 
Tumbling Creek, 
Valley. 


Tucker County. 


Holly Meadows, 
Lead Mine, 


Tyler County. 


Moore’s, 
North Bend Mills, 


Middlebourne, (c.h.) Ripley’s, 


Russell’s Mills, 


Pleasant Run, 
Saint George, 
Texas. 


Shirley, 
Sisterville, 
Wick. 


Upshur County. 


Buckhannon, (c. h.,) Lorentz’ Store, 


French Creek, 
Frenchton, 


Bentonville, 
Buckton, 
Chester’s Gap, 
Confluence, 


Abingdon, (c. h.,) 
Buffalo Pond, 
Clear Branch, 
Craig’s Mills, 
Emory, 

Forks, 


Marple’s Ltore, 


Overhill, 
tude’s Mill, 
Sago. 


Warren County. 


Front Royal, (c. h.,) Milldale, 


Hambaugh’s, 


Nineveh, 


Happy Creek Station, Overall’s, 


Linden, 


Warwick C. H. 


Kinderhook, 
Laurel, 
Liberty Hall, 
Lodi, 

Love’s Mills, 


Glade Spring Depot, Magnolia, 


Goodson, 


Water Lick, 


Warwick County. 


Washington County. 
Holston, Mendotah, 


Mock’s Mills, 
North Fork, 
Raven’s Nest, 
Saltville, 
Smith’s Creek, 
Sneadsville, 
Three Springs, 


«€ 














Wayne County. 

Falls of 12 Pole, 

Forks of 12 Pole, 

Fort Gay, 

Palmetto, 

Round Bottom, 
Westmorcland County. 


Adkinsville, 
Amacetta, 
Ceredo, 
Falls of Tug, 


Savage Grant, 
Twelve Pole, 
Wayne C. I., 
White Creek. 


Hague, Montross, (c. h.,) 
Kinsale, Nominy Grove, 
Oak Grove, 


Oldham’s Cross Roads 


tice’s Store. 


Wetzel County. 
Milo, Pine Grove, 
New Martinsville, Porter's Falls, 
(c. h.,) Proctor, 
Van Camp. 


3oard Tree Tunnell, 
Burton, 
Davenport, 
Knob Fork, 
Wirt County. 
Newark, 
Reedy Ripple, 
Spring Creek, 
Wise County. 


Burning Spring, 
Freeport, 
Lee’s Mills, 


Wirt C. IT., 
Zackville. 


Berge’s Gap, Big Stone Gap, 


Wood County. 


Wise C. I. 


Belleville, 
Briscoe Run, 
Bull Creek, 
Davisville, 
Deer Walk, 


Fountain Spring. 

Lee Creek, 

Limestone Hill, 

Lubeck, Walker, 

New England, Williamstown. 
Wyoming County. 

Morgan Valley, Sun Hill. 

Oceana, 


Parkersburgh, (¢.h.,) 
Pond Creek, 
Stillwell, 


Craney, 
Jo’s Branch, 
Wythe County. 
Austinville, 
Brown Hill, 
Cedar Springs, 
Crab Orchard, 


Graham’s Forge, 
Jackson's Ferry, 
Mack’s Meadows, 
teed Island, 
York County, 
Half Way House, 


@ 
oe 


Propuction or Coat tv 1858.—It is estimated that 
the total production of coal in the whole world during 
the year 1858, was as follows: 


Rural Retreat, 
Sharon, 
Speedwell, 
Wythe ville, ic. 


_ 


Bigler’s Mills, Yorktown, (c. h.) 





Tons. Quality. 

Great Britain. ............-. 66,048,787 bituminous. 
United States. .......cesceeee 14,920,996 ¢ 

Do, cossdccvcscece 6,007,944 anthracite. 
Prussia. .....cccccceccecees 10,417,296 bituminous. 

DO. ccvcsiscesccccecccess 2,425,627 lignite. 

Belgium..........20e-ee05- 8,925,714 bituminous, 
PPGROG ae cccwsctsdccseccee S4080,000 “ 
PUM Lccwactccctsgucene  1,senaee “ . 


Do. 920,602 lignite. 


Saxony...cesccccceceseeee- 1,400,400 bituminous, 
RI cndeckhavcaedecediceh 210,000 lignite. 


PUNTO iii ce weneicwhavawces 450,000 bituminous. 
150,000 “- 
100,000 lignite, 


270,000 bituminous. 


ee 
Do. 


MOV OTIA b cccceec « 


ee 
ee 


PON gen sidt Wh 4 e:dneenawaes 215,000 “ 
INO any. te eee caeaae % 2,500 «“ 
Other countries...........-- 7,000,000 “ 


From these figures it will be seen that Great Brit- 
ain furnishes more than half of the coal of the whole 
world. 


Urmization or tne Tipes.—The London Chemical 
News thus refers to the mechanical force which might 





be exerted by utilizing the tides:—‘ Let us suppose 
that by the action of the tides, the difference of level 
of the surface of the ocean at a certain spot, is 21 feet 
between high and low water. Omitting for the pres- 
ent all consideration of the power of the subjacent 
liquid, what is the mechanical value of a space of 100 
yards square of this water? 100 yards square by 21 
feet deep, equals 70,000 cubic yards of water, which is 
lifted to a height of 21 feet, or to 1,470,000 cubic yards 
lifted to a height of 1 foot. Now, since one cubic yard 
of water weighs about 1,683 lbs., 1,470,000 cubic yards 
weigh 2,474,010,000 Ibs., which is lifted in six hours. 
This is equivalent to lifting a weight of 412,335,000 
foot lbs., in one hour; and since one-horse power is 
considered equivalent to raising 1,800,000 foot lbs. per 
hour, we have locked up in every 100 yards square of 
sea surface, a power equal to a 230 horse-power steam- 
engine; acting, be it remembered, day and night, to 
the end of time; requiring no supervision, and costing 
nothing after the first outlay, but the wear and tear of 
the machinery. By means of appropriate machinery 
connected with this tidal movement, any kind of work 
Water could be hoisted 
or air compressed, to any desired extent, so as to ac- 
cumulate power for future use, or for transport to dis- 
tant stations. 


could be readily performed, 


Light of surpassing splendor could be 
generated by means of electro-magnetic machines; and 
with a very little exercise of ingenuity, every light- 
house on the coast could be illuminated with sun-like 
brilliancy, and with absolutely no expenditure of fuel.” 
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PAPERS ON HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING, 


By Samvet McExroy, C. E. 


No. 2.—Destribution., 


[From the Journal of the Franklin Institute.] 
(Continued from page 52.) 

As a consequence of the use of water supply under 
pressure, lines of distribution service to the several 
points of consumption are provided, and are common 
in principle of use to both the intermittent and constant 
systems ofservice, which have been previously noticed, 

From the reservoirs of storage, or points of supply 
by stand-pipes and otherwise, these lines, branching off 
in various directions, with various proportions of eali- 
bre, and differences in material, have been applied to 
the solution of the problem of adequate delivery, ade- 
quate strength, and protection from the several contin- 
gencies of use; and haye, therefore, involved not only 
the question of serious expenditure, but various inter- 
esting questions of propriety in wanner of construction, 
arrangement, and method of use. 

A system of distribution comprises lines of feeding 
mains, service mains, special service pipes, and the va- 
rious appurtenances connected with the details of de- 
livery, and is controlled in character by the extent of 
service as to relative supply and demand, the condi- 
tions of service as to pressure, and by range of admis- 
sible expenditure. 

Distribution is generally the most costly feature of 
any water supply. Its proportion, for instance, at | 
Brooklyn, in an original contract total of $4,200,000, 
was not less than $1,750,000; and while this matter 
of cost is determined by the extent of the system, the 
latter, in turn, chiefly determines the item of annual 
income, thereby regulating in an important way the 
propriety of this extent. 

The materials which have been used at various peri- 
ods and in various localities, and which may be noticed 
under a general head, are stone and brick conduits, 
earthenware pipes and pipes of glass, bituminized pa- 
per, lead, wrought-iron, cast-iron, zinc, tin, and other 
metals, wood, and other materials, some of which will 
be discussed under special heads. 

Arrangement.—The most perfect system in this re- 
spect is that which transmits the supply to its consum- 
ers with the least loss in pressure from fractional and 
other obstructions to its flow. 

To this end, a subdivision in supply districts is re- 
quisite for any system, properly controlled by lines of 
feeding mains, of adequate calibre for free delivery and 
circulation ; and for want of proper attention to this 
principle, the value of many supplies has been serious- 
ly injured, under circumstances which render remedies 
difficult in application. 

In a number of cases, we find small and independent 
feeding mains, attached to service mains as low in cal- 
ibre as two, three, and four inches. Not only does it 
result from this, that the pressure on the house service 
is seriously vitiated, from a natural law in hydrodyna- 
mics, but in the important special use of a fire supply, 
instances abound where serious losses have resulted 
from a restricted discharge at the hydrants on this ac- 
count. And as experience proves that a line of 4-inch 
pipe will not properly supply more than one fire en- 
gine, except under an unusual pressure, it may be 
taken for granted, wherever fire supply is an object, that 
all lines of this calibre should be short, and connected 
with larger mains, and that 6-inch mains should be as- 
sumed as the minimum for lines of general service. 
This principle was adopted as a rule in the arrange- 

ment of the Brooklyn distribution, the use of 4-inch 
pipe being restricted to hydrant branches. It is also 





sixteen, twenty, twenty-four, and thirty. Some of the 
Croton mains of this class are thirty-six inches in diam- 
eter. As an illustration of forethought on this subject, 
and a good example, the following extract is made from 
the Philadelphia Water-Works Report of April 19, 
1855: 

“The distribution of the old city proper, although 
arranged in 1819, before any other in this country, is 
very perfect, the system originally laid down having 
been strictly adhered to.” 

“ The city is crossed upon the highest streets, running | 
north and south, by two supply mains of twenty inches 
diameter each ; and in the opposite direction, through 
the centre streets, runs a main of thirty inches diame- 
ter; the whole plot is circumscribed by mains of six- 
teen inches diameter, reducing to twelve and ten inches, 
and it is crossed north and south at intervals of about 
1,200 feet by mains of ten and twelve inches; these 
again are crossed east and west by several mains of 
sixteen, twelve, and ten inches diameter (all connected 
at proper intervals, and making a complete net-work of 
mains and feeders), supply the remainder of the distri- 
bution, which consists of six, four, and three-inch pipes. 
The arrangement is quite complete, the only source of re- 
gret being that any pipes so sinall as three inches should 
have been used; but at the very early date when the 
distribution was devised and commenced, they were 
considered more than sufficient. Many new water-works, 
however, executed within a very short period, and long 
after those of the old city, have, notwithstanding the 
advice and experience of Fairmount Works, fallen into 
the same error, and are now suffering from the want 
of larger pipes and mains.” 

Usual Practice in Materials.—Notwithstanding the 
varieties of material which may be and have been ap- 
plied to water distribution, the general modern practice 
has adopted the use of cast-iron mains for service. For | 


terjals have several advantages aud defects, which 
require special notice. 

Cast-Iron Pipes.—The strength and durability of this 
material; its facility for ready adaptation to the differ- 
ent forms of mains and their special appurtenances; 
facility in making joints, and in tapping for house ser- 
vice; in connection with the influence of long establish- 
ed custom—comprise its chief advantages. 

The ordinary form of joint in use, the “spigot and 
faucet,” is that made with a hub at one end of the pipe, 
expanded to take another pipe, with a joint for gasket 
and lead packing, varying in width from three-eighths 
of an inch upwards, and averaging about six inches in 
length. These admit considerable expansion and con- 
traction, and are therefore perferred to flanch joints, or 
the conical joints originally introduced in London, and 
abandoned on account of frequent breakage from this 
cause, 

Special cases, however, frequently occur, where flanch 
joints may be used with economy, and fully guarded 
against objectionable rigidity. 

It is found, however, that expansion affects the lead 
joints sensibly, causing it to “ crawl” in its socket, par- 
ticularly after the gasket is destroyed, to remedy whrich, 
in part, the hubs are cast with a countersunk bead, 
which tends to hold the lead in place. 

In pipe lengths and sizes, improvements have been 
gradually made in foundry work, increasing the lengths 
from the old thirty-inch sections of the Albany and 
other works, up to ordinary lengths of nine feet, and 
more recent lengths of twelve and fifteen feet, with much 
advantage in handling and economy in laying, since 
the expense at the joints is a serious item of cost, the 
lead alone, independent of labor, ranging in value from 
about 58 cents per joint for 6-inch pipe to $5.18 for 36- 
inch. Practically, at the foundries, there is but a slight 
difference in cost per ton between the shorter and longer 
lengths, except for very large diameters. 

The usual test is that of 300 Ibs. per square inch un- 
der hydraulic pressure, in connection with a hammer 





adopted by the Croton Board for extensions of service. | 
Due attention to this arrangement of districts im- | 


proves the operation and efficiency of the supply, ad- 
mits greater extensions with less loss in head, and a 
much more simple and effective location of stopcocks, 
which control delivery, accidents, and repairs, and 
which need, for this reason, particular care. The 
larger and more complete this framework of feed- 
ing mains, around the special districts of service mains, 
the better, within limits of reasonable cost, and subject 
to local contingences of supply, pressure, demand, and 
extension ; and for these, as thus determined, the eal- 


ibres may range from eight, ten, and twelve inches, to 


test, which may be made needlessly severe, with a pipe 
| under great tension. This is equivalent toa hydrosta- 
| tic head of 690 feet, or about four times the usual pres- 
| sure in water-works practice—245 feet, as at Albany, 
when the upper district is connected with the lower, 
| and 230 feet as at Watertown, and a few similar cases, 
| being exceptional instances in the United States, al- 
| though exceeded in some European supplies, This test, 
however, has this fallacy, that it is applied only to the 
| pipe castings, while the joints, as the true source of 
leakage, are laid without any trial, except that of actual 
| use. There is an extreme and hurtful zeal in one case, 
| with such a peculiar metal as cast iron, which may be 
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permanently injured before it shows any symptoms of 
yielding, and an oversight in the other extreme, as to 
the ordinary points of damage. Unquestionably, a 
considerable part of the loss of supply now attributed 
to house waste, is due to defective joints in the service, 
Objections.—The objections to the use of cast-iron 
inay be summed up in its cost, its defects in casting, 
its loss of length, and other defects at the joints, the 
difficulty in breaking joints, and its liability to destruc- 


| tion and discoloration of supply by oxides, and by tu- 
pply % 


berculation, which also restricts its delivery. 
Cost.—The excessive weight of metal used for the 
qualities in ordinary application, involves items of ex- 
pense for transporting and handling material, freight, 
distributing on line of werk, and labor in laying, as 
well as for value of material. To this is added the cost 
of jointing. The weights for pipes, of 12 feet length, 
may vary from 225 Ibs, for 4 inches diameter to 4,600 
for 36 inches diameter, and the following table will 
show the variation in standard, from two recent water- 
works schedules: 

Cast-Iron Pipes,—Standard Weight. 











| 4 dole (es | df] | disl|la 
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In this case the A class is arranged for a practical 
head of about 100 feet, and the B class of about 150 


house service pipes, lead is generally used. These ma- | fect, the lengths including the hubs ; the weights given 


in the last line refer to a head of about 120 feet, and 
the length is exclusive of hubs. 

Including the value of the material, the cost of such 
pipes per lineal foot laid, may vary from about 55 cents 
for 4-inch to about $9.50 for 36-inch, and readily aggre- 
ates a formidable sum. 

This item can only be modified in amount by any 
substitutes, and must always keep the distribution ser- 
vice in the front rank of expense. We may have occa- 


ia 
5 


sion to allude to these modifications under another 
head, 

Casting.—In foundry work, this metal is liable to 
defects from various causes, Unequal shrinkage, un- 
even thickness, blisters, sand holes, air cells, cold shuts, 
&e., may result from the spring of core bars, yielding 
at the ends, displacement of core coating, unequal rate 
of cooling, steam and air bubbles, the effects of local 


ebullition, and of floating sand, slag, dirt, &e., on the 


hot metal. For these and other obvious reasons in 


grade of metal, pipe castings should be made vertical- 
ly, hub down, in loam moulds, and of a pure quality of 


iron, But their quality is generally inferior, although 
vertical castings are coming more fully into use. 

Soft and impure iron is less strong and much more 
subject to oxidation and tuberculation, than better 
grades, although the relative cost of material operates 
strongly in favor of its use for water-works by contract- 
ors, while the same consideration favors green sand 
castings in inclined and horizontal moulds, 

Joints.-By the common method of jointing describ- 
ed, it follows that an increase in weight is required for 
the hubs, both on account of their enlargement, and for 
additional strength to’ resist the process of caulking ; 
and whatever length of pipe is appropriated to the 
joint is a direct loss, varying from five to seven inches 
on each pipe. Economy in movement and in jointing, 
therefore, urges the adoption of the longest practicable 
lengths, It is also evident, that reduction in number 
of joints must reduce the contingencies of leakage, so 
far as affected by the operation of expansion, contrac- 
tion or other general causes. 

When it becomes necessary to take up a line of pipe, 
or a defective pipe, the lead must be melted by a hot 
fire from several hubs, to spring out one piece. This 
process is objectionable for several reasons, but is iney- 
itable with this manner of jointing. 

Practically, all the tightness of a lead joint is inelud- 
ed in the depth of an inch or so, whichis expanded by 
the action of the caulking tool, the gasket serving no 
other purpose than a mould for the running lead, and 
frequently defective in this office. There is room then 
for question, whether the sleeves which are frequently 
used for jointing large pipes may not be commonly ap- 
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plied with advantage, since they may be easily and 
cheaply cast, save the losses in length at the hubs, are 
jointed with double caulked faces, and may be cut away 
and replaced without the trouble, expense, and risk of 
a hot fire on the mains for several lengths. It may 
also be said that flanch joints save the losses in length, 


“ 


and as “ face” or as “rust” joints may be made tight 


and durable. They are also cheaper, altogether, than 
hub joints, and are frequently used on large mains for 
special connections, With occasional “ slip joints,” 
or with occasional pipes or flanches cast to admit ex- 
pansion, their chief objection may be obviated. 

The most perfect hub joint is that which is made 
with a full lead packing, caulked both on the outside 
and inside. This secures a smooth water-way, avoid- 
ing the use of gaskets, but can only be applied with 
convenience and certainty to pipes of large calibre. 
The 36-inch foree mains of the Brooklyn pumping en- 
gines have 7-inch hubs, jointed in this way. In joint- 
ing, as in all other mechanical operations, good work- 
manship is essential to any method which may be 
adopted. 

Oxidation.—The natural action of water on cast iron 
pipes produces oxidation. It has been held that this 
effect is mainly controlled by the constituents of the 
water in contact with the iron, different qualities hav- 
ing different effects ; but it is much more certain that 
the constituents of the iron determine the rapidity and 
extent of oxidation in connection with those of the 
A walk 
through any pipe-yard after a rain, very clearly shows 
how much more susceptible to this action some cast- 


water, and as the most prominent cause. 


ings may be than others, probably from the same 
foundry ; and it is evident, without argument in detail, 
that the differences in combination of material, and in 
method of casting, must essentially affect the liability 
to this action, and particularly with a class of castings 
which are impure, and rudely manufactured, at com- 
paratively low prices. 

From the thickness of pipe which the quality of 
metal, rather than the limit of resistance, renders oblig- 
atory in the foundry, the ordinary process of oxidation 
involves no immediate danger to the castings, under 
pressure. Its chief objection is found in the impregna- 
tion and discoloration of the contents of the mains. 
Where the house-taps are placed on the top of the 
mains, drawing their supply from the purest currents, 
and the supply is not subject to extraordinary agita- 
tion, oxidation may progress to a large extent, without 
making itself apparent in the house service ; but if the 
hydrants are thrown open for fire purposes, or other 
sauses of general agitation occur, disturbing the heay- 
ier particles in the mains, the evidences of their pres- 
ence become at once and prominently sensible, and in 
some cases render the supply unfit for domestic use for 
a length of time. With unprotected mains, this is an 
evil which can be remedied only in degree, as to 
palpable effects, while the process of destruction is as 
certain as it is slow. 
of water will differ in degree of effect in oxidation, and 
different proportions of air in the same water have also 
their degrees of effect ; but the prominent causes is at- 
tributable to the castings themselves, as being more or 
less impure, and therefore more or less subject to oxi- 


its 


Unquestionably, different kinds 


dation. 
(To be continued.) 





Burstine or A Reservorr.—The new reservoir re- 
cently completed by the Brompton and Gillingham 
Water Works Company, for the supply of the towns of 
Chatham and Rochester, England, with water, has 
burst. The water issued out near the north angle, and 
forced its way over the land into the turnpike, leading 
from Canterbury to London, several feet in depth. 
The capacity of the reservoir was one million gallons, 
and at the time of its bursting it was nearly full. The 


damage is estimated at about $25,000. 
oe 





New Licurnovuse at Greratrer.—A new lighthouse 
on Cape Spartel is now in progress of erection, the 
French Government having urged the necessity of the 
work, The first stone of the spiral stair was laid with 
some ceremony on August 5th, in the presence of the 
Emperor of Morocco’s commissioner, Si Mahommed 
Bargache, the officers of the French Mission, and the 
French Engineer charged with the works. 


| 


| 





CHEMISTRY OF COAL GAS. 


A Lecture py Dr. Lyon Prayrair, 


Distillation of Coal.—Showing how the former Waste | 


Products in the Manufacture of Gas have been E-ono- 
mized. Salts of Ammonia, Benzol, Tar Colors, &e. 

(Continued from page 93.) 
But I must go faster with my subject. I now pass 
to coal-tar. 

Now, coal-tar is a very complex body. It contains 
a large number of substances, same of which are vola- 
tile, others more difficulty volatile, and others not at 
all volatile in the ordinary sense of the word. 

I have here a retort filled with tar, and I am now 
going to pass through that a current of steam; and you 
will see that after a little when it passes through freely 
it will distil over along with the water, and that this 
water will contain, swimming on its top, a certain quan- 
tity of naphtha. The steam which passes through the 
tar will take away the more volatile portions of the tar 
and condense it upon the top under the name of naph- 
tha. 


called dead oil and pitch. 


What remains behind is a mixture of what is 
This dead oil is afterwards 
distilled off, and what remains behind in the retort is 
finally pitch, 

In distilling it in this way we obtain from 100 
parts of coal-tar, of naphtha 9 parts, of dead oil 60 parts, 
and of pitch 81 parts, so that there are various sub- 


stances obtained. I have only time, however, to deal 


Now, naphtha itself, or the sub¢ 
stance which we get over by distilling the tar with 


with the naphtha. 
steam, is ageneral word also, I have placed on this 
diagram the products of the tar. Crude naphtha con- 
tains all these substances which are written down there ; 
but I will refer you at present to the upper division. 
The crude naphtha contains. first, basic oils, or oils act- 
ing as bases; secondly, acids oils, or oils acting as 
You 


notice in the diagram, as in all the diagrams which we 


acids; and thirdly, neutral hydro-carbons, will 
shall use, that whenever we have a body acting as a 
base, we color it blue to show that it isa base, like 
this soda which colored red water blue; when it is an 
acid, we color it red; and when itis neutral we color 
it green; so that when you finda body written red, it 
is an acid body; and when it is green it is a neutral 
hydrocarbon. 

This naphtha is now taken and purified and clarified: 
There is added to it sulphuric acid. The sulphuric 
acid takes up the basic oils which are at the top, and 
unites with them and forms salts—sulphate of these 
bases. (We will complete our distillation of the tar after- 
It is making too much noise for me to have my 
We will finish it after the 
lecture, and you shall see the products in the next lec- 
ture. ) 
and produces this “ sludge, 


wards. 
lecture accompanied by it. 


The sulphuric acid unites with the basic oils 
” as it is termed by manu- 
facturers—the bases united with the acid. 

Now, these are extremely valuable, and it is from 
them that these coal-tar colors, which I am going to 
speak of presently, are obtained ; but they are entire- 
ly lost by the manufacturer. They will probably be 
saved afterwards, but at present they are thrown away 
as a sort of tar. The first things that we obtain of any 
advantage are the acid oiland the naphtha. The naph- 
tha itself—the crude naphtha of which there is a spec- 
imen—there is employed at once, without any purifica- 
tion, for the purpose of making india-rubber waterproof 
coats and similar articles. But it is purified for vari- 
ous very important purposes. When the most volatile 
portions are collected, what comes over are the acid 
oils. Now, these acid oils consist of two acids—carbol- 
ic acid and cressylic acid. Carbolic acid has the for- 
mula C},H,g 02; and the cressylic acid is whatis called 
a homologue of the other, or contains CpH_gmore. It 
consists of Cy4I1z3O2. Common creosote is a mixture of 
these two acids. This carbolic acid which forms com- 
mon creosote, is, after purification, and when perfectly 
dry, a solid; and itis this beautiful acid which I have 
present here, I see the manufacturer of this very spec- 
imen in the room, and I wish he was lecturing here 
to tell you more about it than I can, Before he sent 
me this beautiful specimen, I had never seen it in com- 
merce solid; it is generally liquid. This carbolic acid 
when united with lime forms one of the most powerful 
disinfectants we have, which I will show you in my 
last lecture, when we come to the subject of sanitary 
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chemistry. When this acid is treated with nitric acid 


it loses part of its hydrogen, and that hydrogen be 
comes replaced by peroxide of nitrogen, a lower oxide 
When it is treated with 
nitrogen three of these go away, and the hydrogen is 


of nitrogen than nitrie acid. 


replaced by whatistermeda compound radicle—a body 
which plays the part of hydrogen, and which forms 
this yellow substance called carbazotie acid. Carbaz- 
otic acid is carbolic acid, three of whose equivalents of 
hydrogen have been substituted by three equivalents 
of an oxide of nitrogen, 

Now, this carbazotic acid can be prepared in large 
quantity from creosote by the action of nitric acid, and 
can be employed at once for dyeing. If I take a skein 
of silk and agitate it for a little inthis carbazotic acid, 
it will take on the dye without any previous prepara- 


tion, and it is dyed a beautiful yellow color. Yousee 
how it has already taken on the color, and in this way 
this sub- 
stance obtained from the former waste product of coal- 


tar. 


you can dye silks of a beautiful color with 
This material has also been lately employed, as 
almost everything is employed, for various other use- 
ful purposes, It is an excellent antiperiodie, like qui- 
nine only, when employed, it dyes the skin of the pa- 
tients yellow, and they, therefore, have a sort of artific- 
ial jaundice. But it has also been suggestedfor anoth- 
er purpose. It may be mixed with arsenic and other 
poisons for the purpose of rendering them more ready 
of detection. It imparts to the arsenie a bitter taste, 
and it also turns the person to whom it is administered 
yellow, and in a case of slow poisoning this yellow ap- 
pearance would be an indication that there was some- 
thing wrong. 

Cressylic acid, another of the compounds of erude 
coal-oil, is not much employed in its separate state. 

I now pass to the neutral hydrocarbons, The neutral 
hydrocarbons are also various, They are called benzol, 
toluol, xylol, cumol, cymol, anda great many other 
names with which I willnot trouble you. They are com- 
pounds of hydrogen and carbon, and possess many de- 
For instance, benzol boils at 177°. 
It is 
made from crude naphtha by a simple operation, taking 


grees of volatility. 
This is one of the most useful of the substances. 
advantage of its low temperature of ebullition. Here is 
a benzol still. The crude naphtha is placed in this still. 
It is a double still, into which steam is sent from this 
The 
top of the still, you will obserye, passes through a cis- 
That cistern of water is kept at the 
boiling point of benzol, 177°, and the vapor of the 


steam-boiler in order to heat the crude naphtha. 
tern of water. 


naphtha passes through the heated vessel, which is 
heated to 177°. Benzol distils over at 177°; but tol- 
uol, cumol, cymol, and the others boil at a much high- 
er tempreature. Therefore they are condensed at that 
temperature, and fall back into the still. The separa- 
tion is, therefore, effected simply by means of keeping 
the benzol at its own boiling temperature, and cooling 
the others below theirs. Itis avery volatile substance. 
It, no doubt, adds much to the illumination of our coal 
We willshow you this. Ihave here the means 
of showing you the gas, first, not passed through benzol, 
and then passed through benzol. 


gas, 


I first take the gas 
not passed through benzol, and if I light it you see that 
there is little illumination, You can searcely see it at 
all at a distance. Now, I will pass some gas through 
this benzol. It is now passing through, and you see 
how the gas has licked up this volatile body, and given 
us a stronger illumination. Benzol is, no doubt, one 


of the illuminating vapors which exist in common 
coal gas. 

Now, this body, when acted upon by nitric acid, pro- 
duces what you will find in that big bottle—nitro-ben- 
zol. I must call your attention to nitro-benzol a little 
Benzol has the forwula C;.H ,,—that is, 
it contains twelve equivalents of carbon and six of hy- 


In nitro-benzol one of these equivalents of 


scientifically. 


drogen. 
hydrogen goes out, and one equivalent of oxide of nitro- 
gen, NO4, goes in and substitutes it, and then forms 
nitro-benzol, a substance which by itself possesses some 
peculiar characters, It smells strongly of bitter al- 
monds, and it is employed now instead of bitter al- 
monds, which is poisonous, for making common almond 
soap. That common almond soap which we buy is now 
perfumed with this nitro-benzol. It is also employed 
in confectionery as a substitute for bitter almonds. It 
is much better for that purpose, because the bitter al- 
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monds contain prussic acid, and by the use of too large 
a quantity by our cooks, we may poison our friends. 
There is no chance of that taking place when nitro-ben- | 
zolis used. It is the basis from which we derive our 
tar colors, andthe mode in which it is used for this 
purpose will require a little close attention to a chem- 
ical formula; but it is very interesting. 

If nitro-benzol is acted upon by water and by iron, 


of which I have put down the symbols here—nitro ben- 
zol + water + iron=Cy.HI 5(NO4)+2 HO+4 Fe—the 


iron takes away all the oxygen from the water, and the 


ogygen from the oxide of nitrogen. There are six 
equivalents of oxygen, which the iron takes to itself 
and forms iron rust withit. This rust remains, and 
the two of hydrogen of the water now joins itself to the 
C ,2H;N, and produces this body here, C, , HN, ani- 
line. That is to say, the iron takes away the oxygen 
and leaves oxide of iron and aniline as the result. 
Now, this aniline is a most important body. It was 
first investigated by Dr. Hofmann, who has made with 
regard to it, aseries of the most brilliant researches out 
of which have arisen these coal-tar colors with which 
we are now acquainted. Aniline isanammonia. Itis 
a body exactly resembling the base ammonia, but it is 
what is termed acompound ammonia, Here is the con- 


stitution of ammonia: 
( i 
Nu 
li 
I put down the three atoms of hydrogen separately. 
Now, if I take away one of these atoms of hydrogen, 
and substitute it by one of something else which plays 
the part of hydrogen, I forma compound ammonia, I 
will do so in this case. 
(Cres 
N- i 
(i 
I have replaced one atom of hydrogen with a compound 
radicle which chemists call phenyle, and I obtain what 
is termed aniline. This aniline is therefore a compound 
ammonia in which the radicle phenyle replaces one of 
hydrogen. 

When Hofmann began his researches upon this sub- 
ject, aniline was made by a laborious process by distil- 
ling indigo with potash; and the possession ofa pound 
of aniline in any chemical laboratory would have beer 
looked upon as a wonder. Now you see that out of 
coal-tar we can present to you upon the lecture-table 
whole gallons of aniline, and it is now sold for a few 
I have here a series of the substan- 
I am indebt- 


ed for them to the discoverer of Rosaniline. 


shillings a pound. 
ces formed in the production of Magenta 
Here isa 
block of coal weighing 1001bs, This block of coal pro- 


duces this amount of tar when distilled. Here is the 


amount of aniline which, with the most economical | 


manufacture, can be extracted from that block of coal; 
but still, although it appears to you only a small quan- 
tity, it is in fact, a most economical quantity compared 
with the processes which were formerly employed. It 
is out of this aniline that the peculiar dyes are obtain- 
ed, and this is the quantity of the Magenta dye which 
can be obtained from that large quantity of coal. If 
you will examine these products after the lecture, vou 
will find this a very instructive proportional series, 

Now, it is out of this aniline that we produce mauve, 
Magenta, roseine, azuline, bleu de Paris, and the vari- 
ous colors which have received arbitrary names. It 
was known for a long time that the products of distil- 
Here, for 
instance, I have one of them—a body called pyrrole. 


lation of coal had a strong tinctorial power. 


I have here a piece of pine-wood, which IL see Mr. Me- 
Ivor has made for a theatrical purpose, in the shape of 
a dagger. I will now moisten this with muriatie acid, 
and then place in a deep vessel which contains a few 
drops of pyrrole. 
were covered with blood. 


You see that it suddenly gets as it 
This muriatic acid is mix- 
ing with it, and the dagger comes out in a sanguineous 
state. You observe the strong tinctorial power which 
this substance has by the deep color which it produ- 
ces. Now, this tinctorial power has been known, in 
fact, for along time, but the mode of manufacturing 
the substance readily and economically was not known. 
Here I have a small quantity of aniline, and I agitate 
it with water; and now, if I add to that a solution of 
bleaching powder, you will see the effect it produces. 
It was long known that this aniline gave a purple 
The color comes after a 





color with bleaching powder. 
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little while; it does not come immediately, but you see, 
as I add it, that the aniline droduces a mauve or a pur- 
ple color; and this was known for many years, before 
persons knew how to make it for commercial purposes. 
This is now acolor used in the arts, The first per- 
son who introduced this, and to whom the greatest 
credit is due for its production, was Mr. Perkin, a pu- 
pil of Dr. Hofmann. Mr. Perkin had seen and admired 
the tinctorial power of aniline, and he had an ambition 
to render this fugitive color permanent, and to intro- 
duce it into the arts as a dye, and he succeeded admir- 
ably. The mode is this: this aniline is a base, and 
unites with sulphuric acid as ammonia does, and it 
forms sulphate of aniline. He takes equivalent quan- 
tities of aniline and bichromate of potash, and mixes 
them together, and in a little while, after standing to- 
gether, they form this very unpromising-looking black 
You see this black powder here ; it looks ex- 
tremely unlike a dye. 


powder. 
Now, when this color is washed 
with coal naphtha, this nasty-looking brown resinous 
substance is dissolved out of it by the coa! naphtha, 
and then there remains a still unpromising substance, 
but which is rather purple in color. When you treat 
with aleohol this brown powder, which has _ been 
washed with naphtha and had the resin taken out of it, 
it forms with the spirit a strong solution of mauve. 
This beautiful purple color is obtained in this way— 
by dissolving out of the brown powder the purple 
color by means of alcohol; and it is this purple color 
which is used largely in dyeing. It is readily soluble 
If I take a washing-bottle of alcohol, aud 
throw a little of it upon the substance, you see that the 


in aleohol, 


beautiful purple color of this substance is readily man- 
ifested. 
on a white paper screen, and there remained unappa- 
rent; but upon the projection of the stream of alcohol 
upon the screen, the purple color was produced where 


(The substance had been previously spread 


the alcohol came in contact.) It is a substance which 
you can easily detect and find out whether you are 
dealing with this color or dealing with some colors de- 
rived from lichens, which have a similar character. I 
have here aniline purple, and I now add to it a little 
sulphuric acid, and I will show you that it is very 
easy to detect which color you are dealing with. The 
sulphuric acid turns it first to a dirty green. If now I 
add to this a little water, this dirty green becomes a 
The light has become bad, The day 
is not a good one for showing you these colors. I am 
afraid this day-light, or want of day-light, will render 
it necessary for you to take what I say on trust. The 
addition of water makes it a beautiful blue. This is a 
second test for it; but if now I add a little more water 
to it, it is restored again to its purple state. 
on pouring it into this large jar that it resumes its 
beautiful purple, and in this way you can easily detect 
The sulphuric acid turns it a green, a 


beautiful blue. 


You see 


its presence, 
little water turns it a deep blue, and a large quantity 
of water brings it back to its original purple condition. 
It is easy to dye with this aniline purple; in fact, 
ladies can dye with it perfectly themselves, It is only 
necessary to use for this purpose hot water—water so 
hot that you cannot bear it with your hand, but not 
boiling. The best temperature is about 150°. If you 
take this hot water and add to it a little tartaric acid 
and a little of this aniline purple, and then place the 
silk or woolen in it, it becomes dyed. It is easy to 
attach the color to animal fibre, but not to cotton. In 
the next lecture I have to explain to you its applica- 
tion with regard to cotton. 
matter, and now | will add to it a solution of tartaric 
After 
that all I require is to place my silk in this solution, 
and to rinse it for a little time in it, and you see that 
it quickly takes up the color and produces that beau- 
tiful mauve which is now so familiarly known It is 
therefore, a substance which is extremely easily ap- 
plied—almost as easily as the carbazotic acid. 
Although I am within a minute of the hour, I must 
ask your attention for five minutes more. 
dye to which I have to direct your attention is Magenta, 
or, as it is more properly called by Dr. Hofmann when it 
I should like also 
tc prepare this before you, and show you the method. 


Ihave here the coloring 


acid, which is necessary to produce the color. 


The next 


is in a state of purity, rosaniline. 


Any weak oxidizing agent less strong than bichromate 
of potash, produces this substance. I will take here 
bichloride of tin for my purpose. I add to this an- 
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hydrous bichloride of tin an excéss of aniline. It must 
be done cautiously, for the action is energetic. As soon 
as the action subsides, we will add a little more, and 
finally heat it until I drive off all the aniline. I 
must have an excess of aniline and then drive it off, 
after which the Magenta will be seen to appear. This 
will take a little time to perform. Mr. Mclvor will 
now heat this gently, passing it slowy over the flame 
at first, as the action is violent, and will continue the 
heat until our Magenta, begins to appear. After a 
little time we shall have a very good imitation of 
Magenta, but not nearly so good as is produced by the 
manufacturers, who now produce it on the most mag- 
nificent scale; I allude to Messrs. Simpson, Maule, and 
Nicholson, to whom I am indebted for a number of the 
illustrations that are exhibited here, and for this crown, 
which is made of the substance in the ordinary condi- 
tion in which it is sold—acetate of rosaniline. You see 
what a magnificant crown it is. The formula of rosani- 
line I have written here. 
N,C4 oH, 

It is what is called a triamine, or it is three atoms of 
ammonia which have coalesced into one; and _ this 
rosaniline forms, with acetic acid and other acids, deeply- 
colored salts, of which this ordinary Magenta is one. 
You will see a crown in the exhibition, which I think 
is one of the most remarkable of the scientific exbibits 
which we possess. The crown is composed of the 

You see the difference between 
this rosaniline and mauve. It is of a much redder 
color than mauve, and is more definite in its character. 
Mauve is a neutral body, not possessing either basic or 
acid properties ; while, on the other hand, rosaniline is 
a true ammonia—a true base. 

Now we have formed our Magenta by this experi- 
ment. I think I can show you the color better if I pour 
it into water and add an acid. You will then also see 
its tinctorial power. After a little time it will dis- 
solve and form a solution of this substance. It isa 
powerful tinctorial body. There (referring to a bale 
on the lecture table) is the quantity of woolen which 
is dyed from the amount of Magenta produced from 
100 lbs. of toatl. There is the 100 lbs. of coal which 
produces this small quantity of Magenta and that bulk 
of wool is dyed from it, so that you see its tinctorial 
power is great. 

As I have only given you an introduction to the 
subject, and you will afterwards have the application 
of this to calico printing, I will only say one word as to 
the blue color which is obtained, and in the next-Jecture, 
and the lecture afterwards, we shall have an abundant 
opportunity of following up this subject. Not only have 
reds and purples been obtained in this way, but a 
yellow has recently been procured by Mr. Nicholson, 
to whom we are so much indebted; so that yellow, 
red, and blue, the three primitive colors, are now to be 
obtained from the coul-tar. Here is one called bleu de 
Paris,or bleu de Lyons, or azuline. It is obtained some- 
times from auiline by the action of oxidizing agents, 
such as bichloride of tin, at a high temperature under 
pressure—a temperature of 350°. But most of these 
blue colors are made from carbolic acid, and not fron 
aniline. I think I can show you here the blue color. 
I have put some of this blue upon this paper. There 
is one which is obtained from carbolic acid or from 
creosote. The process, however, is not known; it is 
still kept a secret in the arts, but you see what a beau- 
tiful color it is; and what a power we have in possess- 
ing the three primitive colors, by the mixture of which 
we can obtain so many others. 

As a new art, the manufacture of these colors is of 
great importance, Hitherto England has been depend- 
ent upon foreign countries for its dyes. We have im- 
ported madder from Holland, from Turkey, and from 
France, and blue colors from India, in order to produce 
our calico prints; but you see now that we are likely 
to reverse this. We find in this waste product, coal- 
tar, the three primitive colors out of the mixture of 
which we can produce almost any shade we desire; 
and without taking upon myself the character of a 
prophet, I think I may easily predict that, in a few 
years, England will be a color exporting instead of an 
importing country. In this country, even now, ceal-tar, 
notwithstanding all these applications of it, is worth 
only from a penny to three halfpence a gallon. These 
discoveries will probably alter the whole character of 


acetate of rosaniline. 

















calaco printing, and make this country an export market 
of colors. 

As this is a highly important industry, I have solic- 
ited your attention to two other lectures on it. 





alii 
PETROLEUM ITEMS. 

EXPeRIMENTS ON THE INFLAMMABILITY OF PeTROLEUM. 
—As great quantities of American petroleum are now 
imported into Liverpool, a number of the merchants in 
that city made complaints to the Town Counéil that it 
was explosive, very dangerous, and should not be per- 
In order 
to obtain positive information respecting its explosive 
and inflammable character, the Liverpool Town Council 
lately made several interesting experiments. 


mitted to be stored in the dock warehouses. 


A tem- 
porary brick vault was erected upon an empty lot of 
ground and a small cask of Canadian ptroleum was first 
placed in it and ignited, and after burning for a short 
period it was extinguished by one of Phillip’s Fire 
Anohilators. A second cask was then ignited and allow- 
“i to burn for five minutes, and extinguished in the 
ame manner. A third cask contianing thirty-four gal- 
bns was ignited and the fire allowed to acquire con- 
sderable headway and intensity, when two streams of 
vater through hose were brought to berr upon it; after 
ashort period the flames were extinguished. A barrel 
olpetroleum was then placed upon the open ground 
aud ignited, and when the fire had become intense, two 
sireams of water were applied, but were found very 
inefiectual. A fire annihilator was then placed in the 
fir and it also failed to extinguish the flame. More 
copious streams of water, however, accomplished the 
obect at last. A barrel of Pennsylvania petroleum, 
staiding upon end, was then ignited on the open ground, 
Its fumes rose higher than those of the Canadian petro- 
leum and they were ultimately extinguished by power- 
ful streams of water. Those who witnessed these experi- 
ment were surprised that none of the barrels exploded, 
for they had expected such a result. Petroleum is not 
exploive, but its vapor mixed with atmospheric air is. 
The vey inflammable nature of the petroleum, however, 
led theTown Council of Liverpool to conclude that it 
should ot be stored adjacent to warehouses, or on docks 
containhg common merchandise.—Scientifie American. 

Necesaty ror a Government PetroLeum Iyspector. 
—The Jornal of the Board of Arts and Manafactures 
Jor Upper Canada, has some sensible remarks on the 
subject of ‘he necessity for a government inspector for 
petroleum, we have before heard complaints of the 
adulteratiot of the crude oils, and buyers have often 
been perplexed in making their purchases. The Journal 
says: 

Two thousind barrels of Canadian oil were lately 
ordered by a German house, and despacthed from En- 
niskillen to Matreal to be shipped to Bremen; when 
the oil was exanined accidentally at Montreal, it was 
found to be adulerated with water. On inquiry at Ennis- 
killen, it was ascertained that the party furnishing the 
oil had pumped itfrom Black Creek, and sent only sur- 
face oil mixed wits water. Fortunately this was found 
out in time, or else this miserable specimen of Canadian 
oil would have beer shipped to Germany, and a bad 
name given at the ottset to a most important and rising 
branch of Canadian trade. Many inquiries are now 
being made for Canadian petroleum, and there is every 
prospect of a large trade with continental Europe 
springing up. But if we wish to retain the trade, it is 
essentially necessary that the dealings of oil shippers 
should be honest and upright, or else the trade will 
rapidly acquire a bad name. In order to prevent such 
wretched frauds as we understand have recently been 
attempted, all exported oil should be subjected, we 
submit, to the inspection of an officer appointed by the 
government, and each barrel branded according to its 
character, its specific gravity being determined as well 
as freedom from admixture with water. The system 
adopted for branding fish barrels, &c., would be of vast 
advantage to the oil dealer as well as to the country. 

The extraordinary importance of the petroleam trade 
may be inferred from the fact, that the exports of pe- 
troleum, crude and refined, from the United States for 
the first half year of 1862, amounted to 4,379,669 
gallons, equal to 109,492 barrels, valued at $1,413,390. 

It is now sent to every quarter of the globe. At 
Philadelphia the price has varied from 23 cents on Jan- 
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uary 4th, to 9 cents a gallon for crude oil on May 10th 
It is now, August 10th, 12 to 14 cents a gallon for 
crude, and 25 to 32 for refined. The largest exporta 
tions have been sent to Liverpool, the quantity in the 
first half year of 1862, being 2,291,544 gallons; this is 
exclusive of Enniskillen oil. Liverpool takes nearly as 
much as all the rest of the world together; Ennis- 
killen oil men should note this, and keep a sharp look- 
out on any one who attempts by dishonest dealing to 
make a few dollars for himself at the risk of ruining a 
most valuable trade. 

More Frowing Wetts 1n Canapa.—A number of 
flowing wells have been recently struck in the Ennis- 
killen oil region in Canada. Among these, one was 
opened by Mr. J. W. Silton, who came upon the oil at 
a depth of 153 feet. 
face, and the yield is estimated at from 1,000 to 1,500 
Mr. Wm. Webster struck a vein 
of oil at the same depth, which flows at the rate of 


The oil came rapidly to the sur- 
barrels in 24 hours. 
about 800 barrels in 24 hours. Messrs. Fairbanks and 
Eakirs tapped another flowing wellin the same district, 
at a depth of only 116 feet, which is said to be the shal- 
lowest flowing well in the region. The yield is com- 
puted at about 500 barrels per 24 hours, 

A Fortunate Eprror.—Mr. E. T. Soles, the editor of 
the Oil Springs Chronicle, recently struck a valuable 
flowing well. 

Ow Association. —The owners of the oil well at En- 
niskillen have formed an association for the sale ot 
their oil. The association takes charge of all the oil 
raised in the district, and when sold, distributes fhe 
proceeds amongst the owners in proportion to the yield 
of their wells. 

Oi Trape or Pennsytvanta.—The Oil City Register 
of Sept. 11th has the following weekly review of the 
market of that region: 

‘The market this week has heen moderately active. 
Oil is being held at the wells at 75 cts. and $1. These 
figures appear to be above the views of the buyers, 
consequent upon the unsettled state of our Eastern and 
other markets, brought about by the falling back of 
our troops to Washington. The oil market in Pitts- 
burg is much depressed, and crude is dull sale at 5@6 
cts. The Eastern markets are depressed in like man 
ner from the same cause. We anticipate it will bea 
month or six weeks before the market again assumes 
Another 
unfortunate circumstance is the fact that the provisions 


the buoyancy that ruled it twé weeks since. 


of the new tax-bill will work unfavorably for refiners. 
They are required by it to build fire-proof sheds to 
store their oil in, or else to pay their tax three times a 
month; this but a very few can afford to do, and con- 
sequently, a large number of them will have to sus- 
pend operations. It is hoped, however, that the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue will modify this op- 
pressive clause. 
been gotten up solely to benefit large refiners, to the 
utter crushing out of the small ones, and thus give to a 
few large establishments a monopoly of business. If 
this matter is not remedied, it will be a serious detri- 
ment to our oil business, and will ruin thousands 
throughout our land. Our new wells are holding their 
own very well in the matter of production, 

Evrorean Suipments.—The following information we 
obtain from the Toronto Globe : 

“Weare informed that three thousand barrels of 
Enniskillen petroleum are now being shipped by way 
of Montreal to a wealthy Bremen house. The firm 
was largely engaged in distilling oil from the Bathgate 
coal, and had works in operation extending over a 
space of twenty acres, 
coal to Germany was, of course, considerable, and the 
discovery of petroleum threatened to throw the man- 
ufacturers of the paraffin oil out of the market. Deter- 
mined not to be outdcne, this firm at once ordered 
three thousand barrels of petroleum from Canada, as 
an experiment, and will, it is said, consume 100,000 
barrels a year, when they have their works in full 
operation. To give an idea of the extent of the con- 
cern, we may mention that they will sacrifice $50,000 or 
$60,000 in changing the works from coal to petroleum 

“ Another fact we may mention, A large Russian 
house have made inquiries in England and Canada, to 
discover whether petroleum to the extent of a thousand 
tons a month can be procured in this country, their 
object being to manufacture oil gas in a Russian city. 


The tax on refined oil seems to have 


The expense of shipping the 
I pping 
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Whatever may be said of the respective advantages of 
gas from coal and from petroleum in places where 
coal is easily procured and cheap, there can be no ques- 
tion that in localities distant from coal beds the petro- 
leum must have the preference.” 
ee eee 

Gas IN Eyetaxp.—The condition of the Liverpool 
Their last 
report shows a surplus, after the payment of the year’s 
dividend, of £6,970 19s. 7d. from which there will be 
taken £4,124 5s. 10d. to the reserve fund. The con- 


Gas-Light Company is highly flourishing. 


sumption of gas is largely on the increase, and on this 
account, and the flourishing condition of the company’s 
affairs, the directors recommend that the price of gas 
be reduced 2d. per thousand, and in the out townships 
This reduction will make 
the price within the borough 8s, 7d., and without 4s. 
At a meeting of the stockholders the report of the di- 
rectors was adopted, and a semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent. declared. 


3d, per thousand cubic feet. 


The Lewes Gas-Light Company is also in a prosper- 
ous condition. The profit to the dividend account was 
said to be £1,362 15s, 1d. 


that £300 be transferred to the reserve fund, and that 


The directors recommended 


£1,032 6s. be divided among the stockholders, which 
would be equivalent to a dividend of 9 per cent. The 
introduction of clay instead of iron retorts it was thought 
would be a permanent advantage. It was recommended 
that the shareholders reduce the price of gas to private 
consumers from 5s, 5d. to 5s. per thousand cubic feet, 
and the public lamps from 65s, to 60s, each. The re- 
port was adopted by the meeting. <A large increase 
in the consumption of gas had taken place in Lewes, 
which was attributed to the reduction in price. 


, 
. 


Gas 1x Scottanp.—The Glasgow Gas-Light Com- 
pany in their report say, that notwithstanding the re- 
duction of their price of gas from 5s. to 4s. 7d., they 
are prepared to pay a dividend of 10 per cent. on old 
stock, and 74 on new. 





This company have a reserve 
fund of £26,761, from which they propose to aid the 
dividend with, a sum of £1,518. 





Gas Iv Wates.—The fifty-first half-yearly meeting 
of the Cardiff Gas-Light and Coke Company has been 
held. The report stated that they had reduced the 
maximum charge of gas in the borough of Cardiff from 
They had 
also made a very considerable reduction in the charge 
The directors 
trusted that the reduced charge would lead to an in- 
crease in the consumption of gas, and hoped they 


4s, 3d. to 3s, 10d. per thousand cubic feet. 


of meters hired from the company. 


would, at no distant period, be enabled to announce a 
The usual dividend on the old 


and new shares was declared.—London Builder. 
—_—_—__@2e——_—___— 


Gas 1n Searn.—In Seville, during the six months from 
July 1st, to December 31st, 1861, there was an increase 
of from 1,200 to 1,802 public burners, and from 3,760 to 
8818 private burners, The quantity of coal carbonized 
was 46,216 quintals, producing 570,000 cubic metres of 
gas. 


still further reduction. 


Gas 1v Germany.—The municipal administration of 
Frebuigen have made a loan of 175,000 francs at the 
rate of four per cent. per annum, for the construction of 
gas-works in that town. 

At Cologne, the Imperial and Continental Gas Asso- 
ciation, of which the privilege will expire in 1865, have 
obtained authority to erect a second gas-works. 

At Dresden the construction of a second gas-works 
has been decided upon by the municipal authorities. 

At Mayence, an association of consumers is being 
formed for the erection of a new gas-works, with a capi- 
tal of 650,000 francs, on condition that gas is to be sold 
at 8 francs 75 centimes, per thousand cubic feet. 

At the old city of Halle, celebrated for its university, 
gas-works have been in operation since August, 1860. 
The mains extend a distance of 100,000 yards; 527 
public lamps, and 5,265 private burners, are furnished 
with gas. The quantity of coal carbonized amounted 
to 11,440 tons, producing 15,946,400 cubic feet of gas. 





Water Pires 1n Crtirs.—In the city of New York 
there are laid 280,270 miles of water-pipes of all sizes ; 
in Boston, 131,295 miles; in Chicago, 95,288 miles; 
and in Cincinnati, 86,880 miles. 


—— 
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‘HWE AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT 
wiblished on the Ist and 15th of every month, 
and is the recognized official organ of 
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The opposition to thee course obink City Gas Sei 


panies in raising the price of gas has called forth | 


from many sources expressions of disapprobation, 
uttered with a degree of emphasis beyond that ordi- 
narily used. In our last issue we printed ex- 
tracts from our daily and weekly contemporaries, 
showing the unanimity with which the selfish action 
of the companies was condemned. 
umn will be found some additional evidences of 
the “spirit of the press,” 
regarding the grasping policy of the companies in 
The 


suddenness of these thrusts of the pen, combined 


In another col- 
all taking the same view— 
the light of a gross and glaring imposition. 


with the vigorous manner in which they have found 
expression, together with the warnings of a guilty 
conscience, have forced at least one of the metropoli- 
tan gas companies, the New York, to acknowledge 
their error by withdrawing the resolution to add the 
gas tax to the bills of consumers, and to assume it 
themselves, and thus bear their share of the burdens 
of the war. Rumor says the Manhattan Gas Light 
Company will likewise reconsider their action in the 
premises, and follow in the footsteps of nearly all 
the loyal gas companies in the country, by paying 
the tax themselves. these eleventh hour 
conversions may seem to have been brought about 
more by the fear of the consequences of continued 
waywardness, rather than by a sincere love of virtue, 
let us accept them as indications of true repentance, 
and hope that the future course of these gigantic 
corporations may show a determination to be hence- 
forth liberal and accommodating, and to remember 
the often quoted .text—“ the love of money is the 
root of all evil.” 


However, 


But besides expressions of disapprobation of the 
course of the of the gas companies in trying to make 
their consumers pay the tax which Congress intend- 
ed that they (the companies) should pay, correspon- 
dents and editors have endeavored to point out 
remedies ; and last, but certainly not least, the city 
Councils have taken the matter in hand, and propose 
to take the management of the gas companies under 
their control, which, it is thought, by the terms of 
their charters they have the right to do. Whether 
this will amount to anything more than mere talk 
remains to be seen. In the meantime it will not 
be amiss to note some of the objections to such an 
arrangement, and to ask the question whether con- 
sumers would be any better off than under the 
present system of management. 

Now, although at a first glance the question of 
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JOURNAL. is | control may seem to be proper ond just, yet on 


weighing the subject well, and viewing it in all its 
bearings, the arguments against such an 


ment are strong and cogent ; and, particularly in view 


arrange- 


of the political character which would be fastened 
on the administration of a business which is of a 
purely technical and scientific nature, the bare idea 
England and 


other European countries the proportion of muni- 


is suggestive of apprehensions. In 


cipal gas-works to those under private management 


is very insignificant, and in those countries the pre- 


ference has nearly always been given to private 


corporations. If this be so in England, a country 


where the frequent political wranglings inseparable 


from our institutions are unknown, how much 


. . . . oe | 
stronger is the objection against municipal gas- 


works here, where political changes are of so fre- 
quent occurrence, and in this city, where so much cor- 
ruption and peculation is indulged in by those having 
charge of the government. Is any place in the world 
so completely at the mercy of designing politicians as 
the city of New York? And is there any other muni- 
cipality governed by a class of politicians whose stand- 
ing, moral, social, and political, is more degraded? 
Of course there are individual exceptions, but they 
are few. If the gas-works pass into the hands of 
these persons, what are consumers to expect? Can 
any sane man seriously hope to be benefitted by 
such a change? Is it to be supposed that gas will 
be manufactured in a state of greater purity, or that 
the complaints of consumers will be at all lessened ? 
These results have never been attained in any other 
city where the gas-works are under municipal con- 
trol, and it is hardly to be expected that they should 
be realized here. What benefits then can possibly 
taking charge of the works? 
But 


how is this te be brought about? It is well known 


accrue from the city 
Some reply, a reduction in the price of gas. 


that the profits now pocketed by our gas companies 
are enormous, and that their business is remunera- 
tive to a degree which is seldom reached by any 
but this is due 
efficient management of the engineers having the 


similar corporations ; alone to the 


works in charge. Let a novice be placed in con- 
trol, and the profits would vanish, and would only 
be reckoned among the things that were. It is true 
that this is no excuse for maintaining a high price 
circumstances 
but it shows 


when will allow of a reduction ; 
that thorough acquaintance with the 
practice of gas-making is necessary to produce like 
and that under a management unused to 
such details, very different consequences 
In fact, 
session of the city, the expense of running them 
will be so increased that a material reduction in 


results, 
would 


ensue. if the works ever come into pos- 


price, such as most consumers would clamor for, 
would render the works dependent upon the city 
for support, and instead of being a source of profit, 
or even self-sustaining, appropriations would have 
to be made for their benefit at the expense of the 
tax payers of the city, and the result would be 
only transferring a burden from one shoulder to the 
other—robbing Peter to pay Paul. The 
already existing in the 


muni- 
United 


States, with the prices charged per thousand cubic 


cipal gas-works 


feet, are as follows: 


Bem VO ke a $3.50 


Prem, By, . 155 . 2 » £30 
Philadelphia, Pa, . . ... =. 2.00 
Richmond, Va,.. . . 3.00 


In Philade aohie the price has be en st shihy reduced 
from $2.25 per thousand cubic feet, to $2.00, ¢ 
the superior brilliancy of New York gas renders i 
nearly as cheap at $2.50 as the Philadelphia gas at 
the reduced rate. Thus, price is not always a true 
criterion ; for a low-priced poor gas is dearer than 
a high-priced gas of high illuminating power. The 
other city gas-works in the above list sell their pro- 
duct at quite as high prices as private companies in 
towns of similar size, so that in this respect we 


having gas-works in a large city under municipal | ¢ cannot see that municipal works offer any induce- 








ments superior to those managed by private | corpo- 
rations. 

When the magnitude of the business done by the 
two large New York companies is taken into con- 
sideration, we need look for no stronger argument 
against the assumption of their direction by the 
municipal authorities. 
dreds of thousands of tons of coal, the buying of 
machinery and appliances necessary to carry on the 
business, the control of the thousands of hands 
directly and indirectly employed, would open up to 


The purchasing of the hun- 


unscrupulous politicians many rich jobs, and pecula- 
tions without number would be committed. In 
fact, we cannot perceive where any benefits can 
possibly accrue to consumers by the proposed change, 
but on the contrary, we can forsee with many ap- 
prehensions the dangers to which they may be ex- 
posed if the Councils carry their point, and obtain 
the control of the gas-works. 

But others reason that the companies are over- 
bearing and unaccommodating to their consumers 
and that they exact compliance with harsh an¢ 
tyranical rules. We have hat 
occasion to speak of the overbearing spirit of gas 


Perhaps this is so. 


companies before now, and have censured it un: 
sparingly. But private gas companies are not alone 
in this category. In all places, and under whatever 
management, gas is sold by meter; and there will 
always be found those who are disposed to dispute 
bills upon the most trivial pretext. We have known 
municipal gas companies to assert their claims wh 
a demeanor quite as haughty as any private company, 
and to force compliance with quite as strict ruks. 
We have heard the gas company of Philadelphiede- 
nounced by consumers there in an unsparing man- 
ner, for enforcing their regulations; and in the 
same city we have heard complaints against the 
registration of meters, all uttered with the same 
vehemence and abuse of the company, as migat be 
heard against a private corporation in any other 
We have published reports of suits Jrought 
against city gas companies by consumers w he deem- 
ed iemanlves wronged, and who made quite as 
serious charges of fraud against the compasies as if 
they had been owned and controled by private 
parties. One of these cases may be found reported 
on page 311 of our second volume, where a con- 
sumer refused payment of a bill brought ggainst him 
by the Philadelphia Gas Company, on-he ground 
that it was excessive. The company brought an 
action against the consumer, but the sympathies of 
the jury being opposed to the former, quite as much 
so as if it had been a private corporstion, the def- 
endant won the case. The newspgpers of Phila- 
delphia commented on the suit at the time, handling 
the plaintiff without gloves, and ceuld hardly have 
made stronger intimations of injustice and wrong 
than they brought against the manicipal gas com- 
pany. In the same city strict regulations are pre- 
scribed by the company which consumers must 
comply with. A daily paper conmenting upon the 
case above referred to says: 


place. 


his name to a voluminous body of terms and con- 
ditions, printed in the front part of a big book. No- 
body ever reads this document, few signers see it 
or know of its existence, but if an unsophisticated 
citizen afterwards gets inte a dispute with the gas 
office, something is sure to be fished up from this 
lake of darkness, and exhumed from the multifarious 
contents of these terms and conditions, which will 
generally have the effect of showing that he is in 
the wrong, and cannot possibly have any rights.”’ 


These remarks, which hundreds of consumers 





| in Philadelphia will endorse, do not apply to an 
“odious monopoly ” in our sense of the term, but 
to a municipal gas company—that haven of rest 
which so many verdant consumers regard with 


longing eyes. 

Another argument used in favor of placing the 
gas-works under the control of the municipal author- 
ities, is that they already have the business of sup- 
| plying the city with water, and that the furnishing 


“ An applicant for the use of gas has to subscribe * 
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of light should be as mnch of the city’s business as 
the distribution of the water-supply. 
see the force of this opinion—for argument it can- 
not be called. Gas-light and water-supply, although 
necessary to the comfort of a large community, are 
not equally so. The distribution of a water-supply 
is a prime necessity, and properly comes under the 
management of the city, for it is in one sense a sani- 
tary measure of the highest importance, and as such 
the water-works should be under the same control 
as the streets and sewers. Gas-light, on the con- 
trary, although essential to comfort in all* large 


We cannot 


towns and cities, is not an absolute necessity, as is 
water, and may be dispensed with without any dis- 
astrous consequences to the public health. 

We have above referred to the increased sources 
of fraud and peculation which would be opened up 
to designing politicans in the event of the Councils 
of the city obtaining control of the gas-works. 
worthies would desire no richer mine in which to 
delve. The patronage which they would have to 
bestow, and the contracts they would have to make, 
would give them a succession of rich jobs, in epm- 
parison with which the Japanese swindle would 
sink into insignificance. Can the citizens of New 
York forget the frauds which have attended nearly 
every public measure inaugurated by the Councils? 
To chronicle all of them would fill a volume. Shall 
more avenues to corruption and dishonesty be 
opened? We hope not. Better put up with any- 
thing from the present gas companies, than to hand 
to the tender mercies of Mr. 
Alderman this, or Mr. Councilman that. Let Boole 
and Tuomey and their colleagues vaporize as much 
as they please in their own spheres, but let them not 
aspire to positions beyond their ken, Party intrigues 
and gas-works require very different kinds of engi- 
neering, and however proficienf politicians may be 
in the former, we fancy they would make a sad botch 
ofthe latter. 

Is there then no redress then for the oppressive pol- 
icy of the gas companies? We think the remedy is 
easy, and one which may be safely applied. Let the 
exclusive privileges of the monopolies be repeal- 
ed. Let the doors of competition be flung wide 
open. A few opposition companies would pro- 
duce a wholesome result, and would impart a spirit 
oflife and energy to the business of making gas, 
which would have a happy effect on all concerned. 
This effect has been reached in the city of London, 
and the same results would follow here. That city, 
with a population not much more than three times 
greater than our own, has thirteen gas companies. 
This is one reason of the low price for gas which 
rules there. Can any one doubt that under similar 
circumstances such results would be attained here ? 
We think the plan feasible, and hope such measures 
may be adopted as will stir up the people to a sense 
of their rights, and get them to move in earnest. 
Let a few more opposition works be started, and let 
consumers pledge themselves to stand by the new 
companies, and we predict the two mammoth corpo- 
rations which now rule with such absolute sway, 
will come down a peg or two from their lofty 
eminences, and condescend to be ‘reasonable and 
fair to the people who have made them what they 
are. In addition to this, let a stringent inspection 
law be passed, and an inspector be appointed, whose 
duty shall be to make daily examinations of the gas, 
and let such penalties be enforced that compliance 
with the law will be imperative. Let the candle 
power of the gas be definitely prescribed, and then 
consumers will feel that they are at least occupying 
equal ground with the companies ; and that in buying 
gas are they giving an equivalent for what they take, 
and are not merely accepting a favor, which their high 
mnightinesses, the companies, graciously condescend 
to bestow. The State Legislature will soon be in 
session, and we commend this subject to consumers 
in this and every other city, where they have had 
Just ground of complaint. 


These 


over consumers 








REPENTANCE OF THE GAS COMPANIES. 
Some of the companies have repented of their 
recent attempt to transfer to the shoulders of the 
people the tax which they, out of their enormous 
This repentance is not yet 
There is a 


profits, ought to bear. 
universal, nor is it of the right kind. 
‘repentance to be repented of,” and this is believed 
to be of that sort, having been caused by the fear 
of punishment. 

Now it will do no harm to refer these soulless in- 
stitutions to one or two texts on the subject of re- 
pentance, which apply to the directors and officers 
personally. They cannot spend next Sunday better 
than by reading and pondering upon Proverbs 
xxvii, 13; Ezekiel xvmt., 31; Matthew v., 26, and 
xxvur, 3. There are others distributed through the 


New Testament which can be easily be found if 


there is any disposition to prosecute the subject. 
The New York Gas Company fearing an over- 
hauling at the hands of the Legislature, have backed 
out of their inexcusable attempt to avoid the tax. 
The Manhattan Company have not as yet, as we 
are informed, retraced their steps, hoping that the 
peace-offering of the old New York may satisfy the 
public clamor, especially as the larger shareholders 
are nearly the same in the two concerns, but this 
will not do. The Manhattan must back down clean 
and entire. Nothing short of it will be satisfactory. 
The old Brooklyn has backed down, of course 
this concern is ready to slide either way the pressure 
compels. 
the Legislature would take it in hand after the noise 
created here. The Williamsburgh, N. Y., sticks to 
it and will probably do so until the Citizens’ (oppo- 
sition) pipes are laid side by side with its own. 
The majority of the stock of this company is owned 
or controlled by Witters & Co., a wealthy Quaker 


The Troy, N. Y., has backed out fearing 
J ’ = 


house, which accounts for its firmness in this matter. 
It must sooner or later give way, and the sooner it 
does the better. 

The Albany, N. Y., Company will not charge the 
tax so long as it can continue to pay eight per 
cent. dividend to its shareholders. We had a very 
pleasant interview with the president, Mr. Pum- 
PELLY, last week; a liberal, enlightened gentleman, 
whose example might be followed with credit by 
our own presidents. 
throwing the tax on the people so long as the com- 
pany can pay a reasonable dividend, and eight per 
cent. is a very reasonable one. 

The Manhattan and New York Gas Companies 
raised the price of coke fifty cents per ton on 24th 
September—an offset in part to any tax they may 
have to pay. Now let them be made to pay five 
cents a bushel on coke and be prohibited charging 
more than ten cents a bushel for it, and pay their 
own tax, and they will then be all right after we 
have six more opposition companies here. 


a 
So 


THE PROPOSED TAX ON GAS-CONSUMERS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 





The directors of the New York Gas-Light Company 
at a recent meeting, determined that the Government 
tax should not be added to the bills of consumers, 
being driven to this conclusion by the spontaneous 
burst of indignation, which had assumed proportions 
well calculated to disturb the equanimity of the advo- 
cates of the increased price. 

In our last issue we gave extracts from some of the 
leading papers, all of which characterized the action 
of the gas companies as an imposition, unbearable and 
intolerable. We continue the list of criticisms, and 
present a few more opinions of the press, which, as 
will be seen, are united on this one point, although on 
all other questions, much variance exists. 

The Jfetropolitan Record, the organ of Archbishop 
Hughes, thus comments upon the notice issued by one 
of the gas-companies : 


The shrewd and cunning manner in which the fore- 
going notice is worded, is calculated to convey the 
impression that Congress has ordered all gas-consum- 
ers to pay a tax of fifteen cents upon every thousand 


He deprecates the idea of 








cubic feet of gas consumed, Now, it is only necessary 
to say in reply to this, that the company are not acting 
“in conformity with the Act of Congress,” in adding 
“one and one-half cents per hundred cubic feet,” to 
“all bills for gas consumed after the first day of Sep- 
tember next.” No such order is contained in the act 
referred to. It simply provides that a tax of the 
amount stated, shall be levied on all gas manufactured 
and consumed, but it does not say that the burden 
shall fall upon the consumer. It is, therefore, not only 
absurd, but unjust towards the public, to issue such a 
notice, and to insist therein that the company is act- 
ing “in conformity with the Act of Congress.” The 
least the company can do, is to bear a fair share of the 
burden of taxation, but it is unjust to impose the whole 
upon the public. 

The conduct of the gas company of Philadelphia iz 
in marked contrast with that of New York, and de- 
serving of the highest commendation. The following 
is the arrangement which they made at a stated meet- 
ing, held on the 28th of last March, and we think our 
citizens ought to demand similar action on the part of 
the two companies of this city: 

“ That upon the present price of gas to consumers— 
viz., $2 25—there shall be in lieu of the present allow- 
ance of five per cent., an allowance of one-ninth for 
prompt payment, so that the cost to prompt-paying 
consumers, will be $2 per thousand cubic feet, to take 
effect on the first day of July next, unless the tax pro- 
posed in Congress shall sooner take effect, in which 
contingency this reduction shall take effect at the 
same time.” 

The Times expatiates on the subject as follows, and 
quotes a portion our editorial remarks on the action of 
the companies as the suggestion of a “ correspondent.” 
The Brooklyn company here referred to is not the old 
company, but the Citizens’ (opposition), which had the 
fairness to assume the tax at the start. The Times 
says:— 

On sundry and divers occasions we have, in a mild 
and gentle way, called the attention of our great gas 
companies to certain little facts already sufficiently 
impressed upon the public mind; but, so far as re- 
sponse is concerned, with no effect. Inthe same genial 
manner, and with the same general groundwork of 
fact, we improve this morning’s issue by asking if the 
gas companies whose stock is now rating respectively 
at 70 and 120 per cent. above par, really intend to 
carry out the cheerful programme which announces 
the imposition of the National tax upon the monthly 
bills of their customers ? 

It is a subject in which we are all interested, and 
one which, despite the great pressure upon our columns, 
we intend occasionally to introduce here, 

The Brooklyn company sets a noble example in this 
regard, It takes no notice of the daily attacks made 
upon it by interested parties through the newspapers, 
but quietly notifies such of its patrons who are in 
doubt upon the subject, that the tax will be borne by 
it and not by them. 

Which of our New York companies will follow so 
just a course? We can but agree with a correspond- 
ent who, in speaking of this well-called imposition, 
says: “The minds that conceived, the tongues that 
advocated, and the hands that perpetrated this outrage 
upon the people, are a disgrace to their possessors, 
Ilere are corporations making over one hundred per 
cent. per annum profit, dividing annually from twenty 
to thirty per cent., and investing the remainder in 
additional works, unwilling to bear the least share of 
the nation’s burden.” 

The Common Council of this city has already deter- 
mined to try the right of the city to assume the char- 
ters of these companies, and we hope they will do it. 
The gas which we now burn can be made for less than 
$1 15 per 1,000 cubic feet, first cost ; from that deduct 
the sales of coke and tar, and the cost of the gas is re- 
duced to a good deal less than $1. 

In conclusion, the reminder that New York is a 
large place, and could easily accommodate half a dozen 
such corporations, may not be unsuggestive to our 
avaricious and somewhat despotic servants, 

The Scientific American follows up the blows struck 
last week by the following remarks : 

The gas companies of New York charge so high a 
price for their gas that the business is enormously 
profitable. This is proved by the fact that none of the 
stock of these companies finds its way into market; 
the owners holding it with miserly care as their most 
lucrative investment. These great profits are the re- 
sult of special privileges granted to the companies by 
legislative enactment—privileges not shared by the 
rest of the community. Notwithstanding these advan- 
tages, these rich monopolists are the very first to set 
the unpatriotic example of trying to shirk their share 
of the tax, and to shoulder it off upon people less able 
to bear it. Wesee that the gas companies of Phila- 
delphia have pursued a more honorable course, having 
resolved to pay their tax out of their own profits. We 
cannot but think that the action of our companies has 
been without sufficient consideration, and that these 
wealthy concerns will, on reflection, be most ready to 
contribute their share of the public burdens. 

Since writing the above, we see that our gas com- 
panies have probably killed the goose that laid their 
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golden eggs, by this little extra strain of their greedi- 
ness. A resolution has been adopted in the Board of 
Councilmen, directing the Counsel of the Corporation 
to prepare the necessary papers to transfer all the 
rights and privileges of the New York and Manhattan 
Gas-Light Companies, to the city, in consequence of 
their expressed determination to make an extra charge 
of fifteen cents for every thousand feet of gas con- 
sumed by their customers after the first instant. 

The Long Island Star, a well edited weekly, pub- 
lished in Brooklyn, N. Y., is more facetious in its com- 
ments. We fancy the comparison between Stonewall 
Jackson and gas presidents will not be relished by 
many of the latter, although in the eyes of loyal con- 
sumers, the action of some of them in advocating the 
imposition of the tax upon the people, is regarded as a 
monstrous dereliction of duty, almost enough to con- 
sign them to the tender mercies of his Satanic Majesty. 
Thus speaks the Star ;— 


We understand that the gas companies of this: city 
and New York, have served notices on their customers, 
that the tax on gas must be paid by the consumers. 
We have heard of “cheek” and “brass,” but this is 
the most cheeky operation that we have heard of for a 
long time. There is scarcely a gas company that does 
not realize its fifty per cent. profit, and some are said | 
to make over one hundred; and yet they would add a 
contemptible five cents per thousand feet to the poor 
consumer. The amount is trifling, but it was the last 
pound that broke the camel’s back. We have often 
heard that corporations have no souls, but this rather 
proves the assertion. With short time on street lamps. | 
tax on gas, and tearing up and ruining streets, the 
companies will eventually make a living, no doubt; | 
but as a friend of ours said of Stonewall Jackson the | 
other day—“if the devil don’t get the presidents of | 
the gas companies, there is no use in having a devil.” 





& 
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Sewerace or Cuicaco, Itt.—There are now laid in 
Chicago 54} miles of public sewers. The state of the 
Sewerage Funds has prevented any considerable ex- 
tension of the Sewers during the year, but the works 
have been kept in good repair throughout, and are now 
everywhere serviceable and in general good order. 
The few sewers that had been laid during the year, 
have generally been built by means advanced by indi- 
viduals benefited by their construction. 

The cleaning and repairs of the sewers for the year 
1861 cost $8,425 79. Considering the extent of the 
sewers, this amount is certainly not large, but it is 
hoped that it may be even less than this amount during 
the present year. Besides the public sewers, there are 
in connection with them 2,437 private drains, con- 
structed under the supervision of the Sewerage Board. 
Mr. W. Il. Clarke, besides his other duties as Assistant 
Engineer of the Board, has the special charge of private 
drains. 





Arconot rrom Coat-Gas.— The French scientific 
papers are full of a discovery recently made by a young 
chemist, named Cotelle, by which he is able to extract 
alcohol from coal-gas. The alcohol is said to be of a 
very superior quality, but he is enabled to sell it at 
twenty-five francs the hectolitre*, while alcohol of a 
very inferior description is sold at seventy-five francs. 
A company has been formed for working the patent. 

It is said that a company with a capital of 400,000 
francs has been formed for the purpose of carrying out 
this invention, The discoverer of the process says he | 
ean sell his alcohol for 25 franes the hectolitre, while 
the commonest kind made in the usual way is selling 
for 75 francs per hectolitre. 

teferring to this patent, the London Chemical News 
says: This, like many other chemical patents, is utterly 





impracticable on the large scale. M. Cotelle has read | 


that M. Berthelot, some years ago, succeeded in trans- 


forming olefiant gas into alcohol by the intervention of | 
sulphuric acid, and has jumped to the conclusion that 
as coal-gas contains a considerable quantity of olefiant 
gas, he has only to shake it up with sulphurie acid to 
produce alcohol as he likes. Wehave seen M. Cotelle’s 
patent; in it he claims to produce alcohol of good 
flavor by means of purified lighting gas passing over 
(traversant) liquid sulphuric acid, or by bringing it in 
contact with the acid in vapor (avec U'acide en vapeur). 
Our readers, who know the long and tedious operation 


| tion was conceded in favor of the plaintiff on the trial 








LEGAL RECORD. 

Sioxey Sueruerp, Respondent, vs, Tue MiLwavxee | 
Gas-Licur Company, Appellant. 

On page 11 of this volume, we published a short 
notice of the decision in the case of Sidney Shepherd 
against the Milwaukee GasLight Company. As this 
is a case of some importance to gas companies gene- 
rally, we now publish the opinion of the Court in full: 

The material facts in this case are as follows: The 
defendant is a chartered company or corporation, hay- 
ing the exclusive right to manufacture and sell gas for 
the purpose of lighting the city of Milwaukee, and the 
places of business and residence of the inhabitants of 
said city, according to the terms of a contract entered 
into originally between John Lockwood and said city, 
and in conformity with the duties and obligations re- 
sulting from the act of its incorporation. 

The plaintiff was a merchant doing business on East 
Water street in said city, along which the gas-pipes of. 
the company were laid, and had fitted up his store 
with the necessary pipes, tubes, burners, and appara- 
tus for lighting it with gas. He then applied to the 
company to furnish him with gas, and tendered five 
dollars in advance payment therefor. The company, 
before they would furnish the gas, required the plain- 
tiff to sign what purported to be an agreement, and 
was at least a promise to take gas according to the 
rules and conditions contained in the “printed rules 
and regulations” of the company, which were intro- 
duced in evidence. This the plaintiff refused to sign, 
and for that reason and none other, the company re- 
fused to furnish him with gas, The plaintiff then 
brought his action to recover damages of the said 
company for such refusal, in a Justice’s Court, claiming 
damages to the amount of $100, when the defendant 
obtained judgment, and the plaintiff appealed. The 
County Court reversed the judgment of the justice, and 
gave judgment for the amount claimed and costs, The 
defendant now brings the case here by appeal, to be 
reviewed. 

We understand that this case comes before the Court 
in entire good faith, and with a sincere desire to ar- 
rive at the just rights of the parties. It has been 
argued with great ability and candor on both sides, 
and we have given the question involved a considera- 
tion beyond what was necessary to a determination of 
this particular appeal; indeed, we were informed upon 
the argument that it was the desire, particularly of the 
appellants, that this Court should review their regu- 
lations and pass upon their validity. We therefore 
enter upon an examination of their “regulations,” so 
far as we deem it necessary, not only without embarrass- 
ment, but greatly aided by the full and candid argu- 
ments which have been submitted. 

It is conceded that there are but two questions neces- 
ary to be decided: first—Was the gas company bound 
to furnish the plaintiff with gas under the circumstan- 
ces of preparation and fixtures admitted to have been 
made upon his complying with such conditions as the 
company might rightfully impose ? and, second—If so, 
whether the company could rightfully require the 
plaintiff to sign the agreement, promise, or regulations, 
mentioned, before he was entitled to demand and have 
gas supplied by them upon a tender of the usual rates 
of furnishing gas ? 

It must be recollected that the fixtures and all appa- 
ratus of the plaintiff for receiving and using the gas 
were perfect, and the only reason for refusing to fur- 
nish the gas was, that the plaintiff refused to sign the 
“regulations” prescribed by the company. 

Although the County Judge says that the first ques- 


below, yet we do not understand it to be conceded 
here, and we therefore proceed to examine the question. 

That the company were empowered to impose reason- 
able regulations upon such of the citizens of the city of 
Milwaukee as might desire to be furnished with gas, 
we have no doubt. But the question is, whether the 
citizen willing to submit and conform to all such regu- 
lations as the company might rightfully impose, was 
entitled to demand of, and be supplied with, gas by 
the company? In other words, was not the company 





by which even a minute trace of alcohol can be pro- 
duced in this way, will not envy the shareholders who 
have subscribed with sueh wonderful rapidity. 





*A hectolitre is equal to about 22 gallons. 





tions and regulations as the compauy might rightfully 
impose ? 

In examining this question, it is not deemed neces- 
sary to examine critically the contract of Lockwood 
with the city, or the charter of the gas company in 
detail, It is sufficient for the purposes of this case to 
know that the company had the exclusive right to 
manufacture and sell gas, and that hence, the only 
means of supply available to the citizens, was through 
the agency of the company. It is within the every- 
day experience of us all, and hence within the judicial 
knowledge of the Court, that the manufacture and sup- 
ply of inflammable gas for the purpose of lighting 
cities and dwellings, is not a domestic or family manu- 
facture. It is carried on either by public or associated 
capital, and is dependant for its profit upon general 
consumption. Corporations of this kind are not like 
trading or manufacturing corporations, the purview of 
whose operations is as extensive as commerce itself, 
and whose productions may be transported from mar- 
ket to market, throughout the world, Their product 
is designed for the cousumption of the immediate com- 
munity in which the manufacture is wrought. It is 
not # trading corporation, for its product depends ex- 
clusively upon home consumption. If gas were an 
article of merchandise, and could be bottled or packed 
up and imported or exported like soap, candles, or 
hats, to be distributed to the various marts of com- 
merce, there might possibly be claimed for it the char- 
acter of merchandise or manufactures partaking of 
that attribute. But such is not the fact. Its manufac- 
turer depends upon the consumption of the immediate 
neighborhood for its profit and success, and upon no 
other place. Itislocal, and hence not commercial. It 
is consumed upon the spot of its manufacture, and 
hence can have no alliance with articles of trade. Its 
success necessarily depends upon its general use in 
the vicinity of its manufacture, and seriously affects 
the public policy and convenience of the immediate 
community. The gas is not sold to whomsoever will 
pay, but is offered to be, and is furnished to whom- 
soever is prepared to, and will take and use it. It is 
not an article of trade, because it is not bought, meas- 
ured, and delivered in quantity, but is furnished, used, 
and to be paid for after it is used, because it cannot be 
measured before. From the nature of the article, the 
objects of the company, their relations to the commu- 
nity, and from all the considerations before mentioned, 
it is to me apparent that the company is not at all 
analogous to an ordinary manufacturing or trading 
company. 

But, it is asked, would a soap or candle factory, or 
a hat or carriage factory, with the privilege of laying 
pipes in the public streets, make it a public corporation 
and oblige the company to furnish soap, candles, or 
carriages, to any citizen upon tender of a fair compen- 
sation. Perhaps not; the citizen could procure his 
soap, candles, or carriage, elsewhere. These are all 
articles of trade, capable of transportation from place 
to place, and, as is sometimes alleged, the incorpora- 
tion of companies for their manufacture, does not inter- 
fere with the rights or privileges of private citizens. 
But, suppose the citizen was prohibited from obtaining 
soap, candles, or carriages from any other than the 
particular corporation, how would the case stand? 
Could such company wantonly refuse to sell the citi- 
zen upon the usual terms ? 

However, if these reasons are insufficient to distin- 
guish the character of this corporation, we proceed to 
examine another, which, to our mind, is conclusive, viz., 
the exclusive privilege conferred upon the company, 
to manufacture and furnish, or sell the gas, 

The very fact of this exclusive right conferred upon 
the company, to manufacture and sell gas in the city, 
to be consumed therein by citizens thereof, would im- 
ply an obligation on the part of the company to furnish 
the city and citizens with a reasonable supply, on 
reasonable terms, and when the nature and objects of 
the corporation are considered, viz., the exclusive 
right to manufacture and sell gas for the purpose of 
lighting the city of Milwaukee and the dwellings and 
business places of its inhabitants, de, how can it be 





| bound to sell their gas at the usual rates to all and 
every citizen of Milwaukee, who was prepared by pipes 
and the necessary fixtures, for its consumption and use, 


at the usual rates, upon compliance with such condi- 


——— 


urged that this is a mere private corporation for the 
manufacture and sale of a commercial commodity? 
Gas is not a commercial commodity, The very term 
is incompatible with the idea of trade and commerce. 
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It is not in its nature interchangeable, but merely con- 
sumable, and consumable only at the place of delivery, 
in the immediate vicinity of its production. If a com- 
pany were chartered with the exclusive privilege of 
manufacturing and selling bread in the city of Mil- 
waukee, would it be contended that the company were 
under no obligation to supply or sell bread to any but 
such person or persons as the company should capri- 
ciously select ? Odious as were monopolies to common 





law, they are still more repugnant to the genius and 
spirit of our republican institutions, and are only to be 
tolerated on the occasion of great public convenience 
or necessity, and they always imply a corresponding 
duty to the public to meet the convenience or necessity 
which tolerates their existence. 

The successful operation of this gas company, worked 
a radical change in the mode of lighting the streets 
and dwellings and places of business in the city, and 
created thereby a sort of necessity for the article, to 
produce which, the exclusive privilege was conferred 
upon them, and hence they assumed the correlative 
duty of supplying this necessity. 

We think there can be no doubt that the company 
were bound to furnish the gas to the plaintiff upen his 
complying with such reasonable conditions or terms 
as they might rightfully impose. 

The only reason urged for refusing to furnish the 
gas to the plaintiff was, that he refused to sign the 
regulations adopted by the company. This leads us 
to examine those regulations, and to determine whether 
or not they were such as the company could rightfully 
require the plaintiff to subscribe to, as a condition pre- 
cedent to his right to demand the gas. 

We shall not attempt to discuss all of these regu- 
lations separately, though we are requested to do so, 
but shall only point out some of them which we think 
are unreasonable, and which the company had no right 
to impose. 

But, before doing so, we wish to be distinctly under- 
stood that, in our opinion, they have a right to make 
all such needful rules and regulations for their own 
and the convenience and security of the public, as are 
reasonable and just, and to exact a promise of confor- 
mity thereto, but these rules and regulations must be 
reasonable, just, lawful—not capricious, arbitrary, op- 
pressive, or unreasonable. Were it not so, the whole 
net-work of pipes and machinery would be at the 
mercy of the careless, the fraudulent, or the malignant. 
From the nature of the article produced and used, 
great care is requisite in its management, and there is 
a kind of implied duty or obligation resting upon those 
who use the gas, to use it in such a manner as not to 
injure or endanger others who use it. Hence we see 
no objection to a rule or regulation of the company 
requiring application for gas to be made in writing, 
and requiring the applicant to sign reasonable regu- 
lations. 

The 3d rule of the company allowing the company 
to demand security for the gas consumed, or a deposit 
of money to secure against loss, appears to be just and 
necessary to guard against loss. As the delivery of 
the gas is necessarily to its consumption, and as the 
amount delivered is ascertained by the amount con- 
sumed, it would seem to be just and right that the 
company should not be compelled to furnish without 
reasonable security for payment, in convenient amounts, 
and at proper periods, 

The 9th rule is also objected to as illegal. This 
authorizes the company, by their inspector, to have 
free access, at all times, to buildings and dwellings, to 
examine the whole apparatus, and for the removal of 
the meter and the service pipe. 

The gas apparatus in the buildings, stores, and dwell- 
ings, is the property of the individual, put up at his 
own expense, in which the company have no interest. 
It may be proper for the company to have the right of 
inspecting the gas apparatus, to determine its suffi- 
ciency, and at stated periods, to inspect the same, or, 
perhaps, upon reasonable notice therefor. But, cer- 
tainly it cannot be necessary that the dwellings of gas 
consumers should be subject to instantaneous visitation 
at all times, without notice. Nor is it to be conceded 
that the company should have the right at all times to 
enter the premises and remove the service pipe and 
meter, at their pleasure. This regulation is too gen- 
eral and cannot be upheld, or at least a party cannot be 














required to subscribe to it, to entitle him to be fur- 
nished with gas. Another regulation (14) reserves to 
the company the right at any time to cut off communi- 
cation of the service pipe, if they shall find it neces- 
sary so to do, to protect the works against abuse or 
fraud. Ilere the company assume the whole power to 
decide upon the question of abuse or fraud, either in 
fact or in anticipation, without notice, without trial, of 
their own mere motion, This summary jurisdiction 
would not be given to any of the judicial courts in 
Much 
less could it have been the intention to confer such 


any case, but of the most urgent emergency. 


power upon one of the parties to a contract of such 
vital importance, It is no hardship to the company to 
resort to the same tribunals, upon like process, for 
protection against fraud, as the law provides for indi- 
viduals, 

tule 16 provides that after the admission of gas into 
the fittings, they must not be disconnected or opened, 
either for alteration, or repairs, or extensions, without 
a permit from the company, which may be obtained at 
their office, free of expense ; and any gas-fitter or other 
person who may violate this regulation, will be held 
liable to pay treble the amount of damages occasioned 
thereby. 

It is not to be allowed that the gas company can 
impose penalties in this way, or make the submission 
to such penalties, the condition precedent to the right 
of the citizen to be furnished with gas. It is singular 
if the Legislature has given to the gas company ghe 
right to inhibit the citizen from altering the arrange- 
ment of his gas apparatus in his dwelling, without 
their assent first had and obtained, or from extending 
the same; and still more singular, that the company 
should claim the sovereign right to inflict penalties 
upon him for doing so, and not him only, but upon any 
other person who should act in the matter, without 
their consent. The statement of this proposition is its 
answer. 

Rule 17 provides that the company shall have the 
right to substitute alcohol for water in the meter, and 
charge therefor. All that is necessary to observe upon 
this regulation is, that the company are entitled to 
charge for the gas consumed, and that some accurate 
mode of measurement must be used, whether of alcohol 
or water. The consumer must pay the legal rates for 
quantity consumed, and the mode of measurement, 
whatever it is, must be correct. 

Rule 12 assumes for the company the power to make 
any other rules or regulations, from time to time, under 
which the gas company will furnish private consumers, 
and experience shall suggest, &c. 

What we have said before as to the power of the 
company to prescribe reasonable rules and rBulations, 
is a sufficient answer to the questions raised, or which 
may be raised thereon. 

It is not necessary to go further—indeed, we might 
have stopped much earlier, and would have done so, 
but for what we understood to be the desire of the 
parties for a full examination of all the questions in- 
volved in this action. 

Without recapitulation, we have no doubt that the 
judgment of the County Court was right, and that 
judgment ought to be and is affirmed with costs, 
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Newsuryport, Mass.—The Gas-Light Company of 
this place have not only assumed the gas tax, but have 
also reduced the price of gas 60 cents per thousand cubic 
feet. This is an example well worthy of imitation. 


Curcaco, Itt.—Our old friends, Messrs. R. D. Wood 
& Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., have been engaged in filling 
a contract for some 400 tons of 4, 6, and 8-inch pipes 
for the Board of Public Works of Chicago. 














PUBLIC LIGHTING IN ENGLAND. 

The following account of a misunderstanding with 
reference to the public lighting of the city of Reading, 
England, we take from the Journal of Gas-Lighting : 

A controversy having arisen between the local au- 
thority of Reading, and the two gas companies of that 
town, respecting the terms of public lighting, a draft 
of a contract was prepared by the board with the aid 
of Mr. S. Hughes, to which the consent of the company 
was required; and, among several other monstrous re- 
quirements, it was proposed to refer to arbitration the 
determination of the price per 1,000 feet, at which gas 
should be supplied in Reading to private consumers, 
as well as to the public lamps, “the calculation to be 
based on 7 per cent., on a properly-expended capital,” 
the companies being at the time entitled to receive 
dividends of 10 per cent. The local board urged as 
reasons for these demands—and we quote their reasons 
with great satisfaction, as strongly confirming our 
views of the usual results of competition—that one of 
the Reading gas companies, having “ obtained its par- 
liamentary powers on the express ground of compe- 
tition with the other company, yet, in disregard of this, 
the very condition of its existence, this company en- 
tered into a combination with its rival, thus establish- 
ing a monopoly of the worst description ;” in conse- 
quence of which, the price of gas was fixed “ with 
reference to the amount of profit which must be ob- 
tained in oader to pay handsome dividends on an un- 
naturally exaggerated capital, and, at the same time, 
to maintain, at the public expense, the costly extrava- 
gance of two separate works, and two distinct com- 
panies, with their double staff of directors, officers, and 
other expensive appendages.” The gas companies, when 
called on to rdsign the privileges conferred on them by 
Parliament, dnd to place themselves under subjection 
to the local board, refused at first to obey the summons; 
however when about to come before Parliament to 
procure an Act for amalgamation, they entered into 
a compromise with the board, by which they sacrificed 
all they had been contending for, and they have formed 
a precedent that may be referred to in subsequent legis- 
lation, greatly to the detriment of gas companies. The 
Act they have obtained under these circumstances, 
contains the following provisions: That the capital of 
the amalgamated company shall-be £40,000, consisting 
of £20,000 old capital, on which not more than 8 per 
cent. dividend is to be paid; £5,000 of invested profits, 
bearing a dividend not exceeding 5 per eent.; and the 
new capital of £15,000, to be created under the Act, is 
to bear a dividend not exceeding 7 per cent. It is 
further enacted, that if a larger dividend be at any 
time necessary to make up the deficiency of any pre- 
vious dividend at the prescribed rates, the making up 
of such deficiency shall be limited to two years from 
When the whole of 
the new capital is raised by the issue of shares, the 
The com- 


the period at which it occurred. 


further sum of £10,000 may be borrowed. 
pany are bound to provide and maintain all main and 
service-pipes, which must be constructed of the best 
materials, and so as not to suffer any interruption to 
the proper supply of gas; they are bound to erect and 
fix all such lamps, lamp-posts, d&e., as the local board 
provide; and, at the request of the board, they are to 
remove or alter the situation of the lamps, which they 
are to furnish with service-pipes, stop-cocks, and all 
other apparatus, except burners. The local board are 
empowered to light and extinguish the lamps, but they 
may contract with the company, or with any other 


persons to do so, The company are not compelled to 


supply gas to lamps placed more than 80 yards apart; 
but, in case of wilfully failing to supply other lamps, 
they are liable, on a summary conviction before two 
justices, who may be members of the board, to forfeit 
to the local authority, £20 for each offence, and a fur- 
ther penalty of £5 for every day during which the 
offence continues. All private consumers may demand 
to be supplied with gas at a distance of 50 yards from 
the main, provided they contract for not less than two 
years to pay gas-rates equal to 10 per cent. on the out- 
lay of the company; and the latter may demand se- 
curity for the payment of the gas-rate, before laying 
down the service-pipes. The following is the clause 
fixing the maximum prices at which gas is to be sup- 
plied to different classes of consumers : 

“The highest charge of the company for gas supplied 
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by them shall not, at any time, exceed the rate of six 
shillings and sixpence for 1,000 cubic feet; provided 
that the charges for gas supplied by them, within the 
borough of Reading, shall not, at any time, exceed the 
following rates per 1,000 feet; that is to say: 
To consumers of less than 10,000 cubic feet, 

EE ee ere ree ls 
To consumers of 10,000, but less than 20,000 

eubic fect, half-yearly...scccoce:cccccsses 4 9 
To consumers of 20,000, but less than 40,000 

cubic feet, half-yearly.....-..cccsseeese « 4 6 
To consumers of 40,000, cubic feet or upwards 

DON AONNT cin bins pk acapes-secc-esseanss 4 8 
For gas supplied to public lamps............ 3 7” 

The clause relating to the illuminating power and 
the purity of the gas is copied from the Metropolis Gas 
Act, the illuminating power being fixed at 12 sperm 
candles, The provisions for testing the quality of the 
gas are similar to those of most other gas acts. There 
is some mystification about the following clause—the 
93d—providing for keeping the mains constantly 
charged with gas, that we do not profess to compre- 
hend: “The company, unless prevented by necessary 
repairs, or unavoidable accidents, shall at all times 
keep all their main pipes, and branch communication 
and service-pipes, fully charged with gas at a sufficient 
pressure ; and the stop-cocks shall be so made and turned 
as not to prevent the branch or service-pipes being at all 
times so charged.” The gas supplied to the public 
lamps is to be consumed by meter or otherwise, at the 
option of the local board; and when meters are em- 
ployed, they are to be provided at the cost of the 
board, “but the company shall not at any time re- 
quire that meters be affixed to more than one lamp in 
every twelve lamps then supplied with gas under this 
Act.” The company are to furnish meters to private 
consumers rent free, in all cases where the consump- 
tion execeds 2,000 feet in the half-year; and, when 
meter-rents are chargeable, they are not to be charged 
more than 15 per cent. on the outlay of the company. 
The provision of the Metropolis Gas Act, protecting 
an incoming tenant from being charged the arrears 
left unpaid by the former tenant, is introduced; but 
power is given to the company, when the supply of 
gas is discontinued, to enter the premises, after giving 
twenty-four hours notice, to remove the meter and 
fittings. Asa finale to the concessions made by the 
company to the local authority, it is provided by the 
116th clause that, whenever the board “ deem it neces- 
sary to require the company to raise, sink, or other- 
wise alter the situation of any of the mains, pipes, stop- 
cocks, plugs, syphons, or branches, laid down for the 
purposes of this Act, the company shall, at their own 
expense,” alter the same, “in such places and in such 
manner as the local board shall think right and proper ;” 
and, in default, the board, or any person acting under 
their authority, may do the work required, and obtain 
payment of their expenses from the company; the 
amount to be levied by distress, if payment be refused. 

The foregoing outline of the principal clauses of the 
Act, will show how the amalgamated gas company of 
Reading have allowed themselves to be bound hand 
and foot by the board of health of that town. The 
sacrific of 2 per cent. of the dividends allowed by the 
Gas-W orks Clauses Act; the limitation of the time for 
making up deficiencies to two years; the power given 
to the local board to provide the burners for the public 
lamps, and to light them; the reduction of the price of 
gas supplied to the street-lamps to 8d. per 1,000 feet 
less than is charged to the largest private consumer ; 
the quantity supplied to be measured, at the option of 
the local board, by meters placed to one lamp in twelve; 
the furnishing of meters to the majority of private 
consumers rent free ; the compulsion to alter the posi- 
tion of any mains or pipes, at the pleasure of the board, 
at the company’s expense,—are conditions which we 
should have thought no gas companies would have sub- 
mitted to, merely to conciliate the favor of the local 
authority, and to prevent opposition to their amalga- 
mation. Had they boldly met the threatened oppo- 
sition, they would have obtained their Act without 
subjecting themselves to such injurious and humili- 
ating conditions, No parliamentary committee, we 
feel assured, would have sanctioned the imposition of 


such terms on the companies by the local authority ; 
and, if the attention of Parliament had been directed 





to the unjust provisions contained in the Act, it would 
not have been allowed to pass in its present form. As 


placed at the mercy of the local board, who may, in a 
short time, so exercise their power as to induce the 
company to escape from such a state of bondage, by 
selling their works for half their value. 


THE CORNISH PUMPING ENGINE. 


In the Cornish pumping engine the cylinder is steam 





jacketed, and a casing of felt or other non-conducting 
material is placed around the steam case or jacket, and 
over that a covering or lagging of wood, so as to give 
a neat appearance to the whole, and although the doors 
of the engine-houses are generally kept closed, yet they 
are never oppressively hot, thus proving how little of 
the heat is allowed to escape throughout the apparatus, 
the pipes, nozzles, and every part being thoroughly 
covered to prevent condensation and to obtain the 
greatest possible result from the fuel expended; and 
we may here observe that it is in the Cornish engine 
the useful effects of employing steam expansively have 
been principally shown. Mr. Michael Loam, an engin- 
eer of great experience, and whose name is connected 
with some of the greatest modern improvements in the 
mining machinery of Cornwall, has carried the expan- 
sive use of steam to a very high degree, cutting off the 
steam at one-quarter of the stroke in engines perforn- 
ing a stroke of ten feet. When the engine starts, the 
velocity increases towards the centre of the stroke, 
then it gradually diminishes until all the energy of the 
steam is expended; the weight of the rods and plung- 
ers, together with the stroke of water in the sinking 
lift, is thus raised up to the full length of the stroke, 
and by a well-adjusted balance the return stroke grad- 
ually takes place, causing the plungers of the several 
lifts to force the water, each one to the next above it, 
all the way up to the surface. 

The high rate of duty attained by the Cornish en- 
gines is proverbial, and everybody must be a aware 
that where it is necessary in mining operations to em- 
ploy machinery for draining, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the whole should be practically and judi- 
ciously laid out with a view both to immediate and 
permanent economy. But to insure continuous eco- 
nomical results, very much must depend on the con- 
structive proportions of machinery, and the careful 
execution of all the details. The highest amount of 
duty ever registered was performed by the Taylor's 
engine at the United Mines, Cornwall, which raised 
107,000,000 pounds of water one foot high per one 
bushel of coal. This engine was manufactured by the 
Williams’s Perran Foundry Company, Cornwall, a firm 
of long standing, and which has made some of the 
largest pumping engines in the world, viz., those fa- 
mous engines for draining the Haarlem Lake in Hol- 
land, which has been carried out with great success. 

It will, perhaps, be interesting to our readers if we 
here state a few particulars of this great engineering 
work. The bed of the Haarlem Lake is 14 feet belfow 
the winter level of the boezem, and when drained the 
maximum lift will be sixteen feet six inches to seven- 
teen feet, according to the state of the wind, which 
raises or depresses the surface of the water in the canals 
very considerably. The water contents of the Haar- 
lemmer Meer to be pumped out, including the additional 
quantity arising from the surplus rain and infiltration 
during the draining, are estimated at 800,000,000 cubic 
metres or tons. The greatest quantity of monthly 
drainage when the meer is pumped out is estimated at 
36,000,000 tons, and the annual average surplus of rain 
water, &ec., at 54,000,000, to be lifted on an average 16 
feet high. 

The Dutch Engineers were generally in favor of wind- 
mills, or a combination of wind-mills and steam-engines 
for pumping out the meer; but in 1841 the late King 
William I1., by the advice of a commission decreed that 
steam-engines only should be employed for the purpose, 
and in 1842 at the suggestion of two English engineers, 
Mr. Arthur Dean and Mr. Joseph Gibbs, it was deter- 
mined to erect three steam-engines upon the high pres- 
sure expansive condensing principle of the ordinary 
force of 350-horse power each, but capable of being 
worked on emergencies up to 500-horse power. The 
consumption of fuel was limited to 2} Ibs. of coal per 





horse power per hour. The three engines were named 


“as . | 
it is, the amalgamated gas company of Reading, are 








the “ Leeghwater,” “Cruquius,” and “Lynden,” after 
three celebrated men, who had at different periods pro- 
posed plans for draining the Haarlemmer Meer. The 
“ Leeghwater” was the first erected to work eleven 
pumps of 63 inches diameter, with 10-feet stroke in 
pumps and steam cylinders, and the “ Cruquius” and 
“ Lynden” were afterwards constructed to work eight 
pumps, each of 73 inches diameter, and with 10-feet 
stroke; each engine is calculated tolift 66 cubic metres 
or ton of water per stroke, 

The anticipated economy in consumption of fuel has 
been realized: when working with the net power of 
350 horses, the average consumption is 24 Ibs. of best 
Welch coal, or 75 millions duty with 94 lbs, of coal, and 
on a late trial the Cruquius and Lynden engines were 
The whole cost of 
machinery, buildings, coal, and wages, to pump out the 
lake will not exceed £150,000, whereas, by wind it 
would have cost £308,000, being a saving of £158,000, 
and there will also be a further economy upon the works 
in the bed of the lake, amounting to £40,000 more, so 
that the total saving by steam over wind will be £200,- 
000, and three years’ time. 

When the state of the boezem permits the Leeghwa- 
ter, Cruquius, and Lynden engines to work freeley they 
discharge on an average 2,000,000 tons in twenty-four 
hours, and they are capable of doing this down to their 
full depth. The engines were manufactured and erect- 
ed by the Perran Foundry Company, Cornwall, and are 


found to do a duty of 87 millions. 


among the most gigantic steam machinery in the world, 
—London Colliery Guardian. 


a 
© 





Tue New Reservorr.—All goes well with our splen- 
did new Reservoir. From the moment the water was 
turned into it, there has not been a break or hindrance 
in the stream, which is pouring in at the rate of a foot 
of bulk per diem. Both sections of the reservoir should 
hold a billion of gallons of water, the maximum height 
of the fluid allowed in the calculation, being 36 feet. 
One section now contains 15 feet of the sparkling ele- 
ment, and there being perfect assurance that all the 
arrangements are complete, both sections will speedily 


be filled. a 





Hartem, N. Y.—The Harlem Gas Company, though 
of later organization than any other gas company in 
the city, has, we understand, concluded not to impose 
the direct Government tax upon its friends and patrons. 
The other companies have already given notice of the 
imposition of the tax. 


PATENTS. 
UNITED STATES 
36,277.—J. H. Connelly and John Cook, of Wheeling, 


Va., for Improvement in Wicks for Lamps: 


We claim a tubular wick having a nap on its inner surface, sub- 
stantially as herein described. 





36,289.—H. V. Faries, of Indianapolis, Ind., for Im- 
provement in Pipe Wrenches: 

I claim the jaw, C, of hook form, when attached to the jaw, B, 
and arranged relatively therewith to operate as and for the pur- 
pose herein set forth.  . 

I further claim the spring, D, in combination with the jaws, B C, 
arranged as and for the purpose specified, 
36,300.—Josiah Hayden, of Haydenville, Mass., for Im- 

provement in Water Elevators: 


I claim, first, The curves, c’d c, in combination with the straight 
rods, a, and hooks, b, embracing the curves, c c, of another link, 
as and for the purpose specified. 

Second, I claim the windlass wheel, W, in combination with a 
flat chain, constructed as herein described and for the purpose set 
forth, 


36,305.—Harry Seymour, of Dartmoor, Great Britain, 
for Improved Artificial Fuel: 


I claim the composition for an artificial fuel, made of the ingredi- 
ents and in the manner and proportions herein set forth. 


36,306.—Aaron Smith, of Brooklyn (E. D.), N. Y., for 
Improved Gas Regulator: 


I claim combining the throttle or other balanced valve, E, and 
floating inverted cup, D, by the arrangement of passages, C c k k, 
and crank connections, hh k k, substantially as herein described. 


36,308.—P, A. Stecher, of New York City, for Improved 
Lamp Shade Holder : 


I claim a lamp shade holder, A, constructed and applied, suh- 
stantially as herein shown and described. 


36,318.—G. W. Woodworth, of Cleveland, Ohio, for 
Improvement in Water Elevators: 


I claim the combination of the flat places, A, and inverted arch 
or section of a circle, B, with the bars forming the perimenter which 
connects the forks, as above described. 


36,319.—Edwin Baily (assignor to himself and Henry 
McShane), of Baltimore, Md., for Improvement in 
Cut Offs for Hydrants: 
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IT claim the combination of the spring cut off, d, with the series 
of openings or perforations, a, for the purpose of gradually shutting 
off the through flow of wate r, to prevent jarring and breaking of 
pipes, substantially as described. 


36,323.—C, D, Spears, of Lisbon, Maine, assignor to 
himself and F. Buckman, of Bowdoinham, Maine, 
for Improvement in Water Wheels: 


I claim, first, The penstock, A, and the scroll, B, the latter being 
placed within the former and constructed of segments, b, arranged 
eccentrically with the wheel, C, as shown in combination with the 
wheel, C, and central discharge opening, f, all arranged as and for 
the purpose set forth. 

Second, The buckets, e, attached to the arms, d, of the wheel, C, 
in an oblique position, as shown and described, when said wheel 
thus constructed js used in combination with the scroll, B, penstock, 
A, and central discharge opening, f, as herein specified. 
36,330,—W. I. Babcock, of Homer, N. Y., for Improve- 

ment in Water Elevators: 

I claim the arrangement of the spring, K, projection. J, piece 
U V, and pawl, E e, for operation with the loose crank and ratchet 
wheel, and frictional surface, P, substantially in the manner herein 
set forth, 

36,337.—C, M. Bromwich, of South Boston, Mass., for 
Draught Attachment for Lamp Boxes: 

I claim the box, B, provided with an elevated chamber, C, in 
combination with a box, D, perforated at its upper and lower 
part, as shown at dc, and having a suspended box or deflector, 
E, within it, all arranged as shown, and used with or without the 
box, A, as and for the purpose herein set for forth. 

36,539.—G,. F. J. Colburn, of Newark, N. J., for Im- 
provement in Applying Reflectors to Lamps : 

I claim the mode herein described of applying reflectors to 
lamps, for the purpose specified, 
36,541,—Joseph Defossez, of Paris, France, for Improve- 

ment in Safety Lamps: 

I claim the pneumatic locking device, m n 0, in combination with 
the oil reservoir, A, top plate, F, and chimney, D, all constructed 
and operating substantially in the manner and for the purpose 
herein shown and described, 


36,348,— William Grover, of Holyoke, Mass., 
proved Gas Regulator: 
I claim the combination with the oscillating pipe, D, and its ful- 
crums, jj, of the inverted cup, E, and its arms, k k, in the man- 
ner herein shown and described. 


I also claim the arrangement of the fulcrums, j j, within the 
mercury cup, h, as herein shown and described, 


for Im- 


36,356.—Prosper Monnet, of Lyons, France, for Im- 
provement in Producing Aniline Colors: 

I claim the within-described process of treating the hydrochlo- 
rates or other salts of aniline or toluidine with nitro-benzine, sub- 
stantially in the manner and for the purposes specified. 
36,357.—Prosper Monnet, of Lyons, France, for Im- 

provement in the Manufacture of Aniline Colors: 


T claim the within-described process of treating the red of ani- 
line with methyline or wood spirit and nitric acid, substantially in 
the manner and for the purpose set forth. 


36,365.—C. G. Puckett, of Cerro Gordo, Ind., 
provements in Drain Valves for Pumps: 
I claim the combination of the box, f, screw valve rod, c, valve, 
b, and pipe, a, with the pump stock, A, in the manner herein 
shown and described. 
86,367.—F. J. Rebbeck and E. M. Davies, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for Improvement in Lamp Burners: 


for Im- 





We claim the wick tube, D, provided with a hollow perforated 
cylinder, I, and encompassed by a case, K, having one or more 
openings, d, made in it and provided with a flanch, L, to receive 
the case or deflector, M, and draught chimney, N, when said parts 
are arranged to admit of the vertical sliding of either the wick 
tube or case so as to expose the upper end of the wick tube when 
necessary for the purpose of lighting or trimming the wick, and 
also to inclose fully the wick tube when the burner isin use, sub- 
stantially as herein set forth. 


36,371.—J. W. Schreiber, of New York City, for Im- 
provement in Coal Oil Lanterns: 


I claim the lamp, A, provided with a cylindrical rim or case, D, 
anda polygonal or corrugated flanch, F, in combination with the 
chimney, and the shirt or jacket, K, on or around the upper part 
of the latter, all arranged as and for the purpose herein set forth. 


86,374.—A, J. Simpson and J. 


Mass., of Improvement in Lamp Burners: 


We claim the flanch, G, having the cylinder, F, attached, the 
latter being fitted on the cone or deflector, D, as shown, so that it 
may turn freely thereon, and at the same time be prevented from 
being casually detached, in combination with the two openings, 
gh, made respectively in the cone and cylinder, all arranged as 
and for the purpose specified. 

We further claim providing the flanch, G, with two curved slots, 
e e, and lips, ¢ c, substantially as shown for securing the chimney 
to the flanch, and at the same time admit of the expansion of the 
chimney under the heat of the flame, as set forth. 


Currier, of Lowell, 


36,380.—Joseph White and Angus Agnew, of Philadel- 
" (hides Pa., for Improvement in Coal Oil Lamps: 


We claim the spreader, having in its top, a, an elongated open- 
ing and inclined or curved strips extending from the ends of the 
said opening to the upper edge of the wick tube, the whole being 
applied to the wick tube or cap of a coal oil lamp, as set forth for 
the purpose specified. 


36,386.—C. W. of Portland, 
provement in Lamps: 


I claim the combination of the lauwp head and handle, substan- 
tially as set forth. 

I also claim the combination of the lamp head, handle, and vi- 
brateable chimney holder, fitted with chimney fastenings, substan- 
tially as set forth. 

I also claim the combination of the U-spring, 
ing, and tongue, substantially as set forth. 

I also claim the combination of a corrugated*air screen and de- 
flector, substantially as set forth. 


Cahoon, Maine, for Im- 


chimney, fasten- 


Lovett Eames, of Kalamazoo, Mich., for Im- 


proved Hydraulic Apparatus : 


I claim, first, The piston, J, working in an upright cylinder, A» 
and so constructed that it will be acted upon in its upward stroke 
by the force of a head of water, and then allowed to descend by 
virtue of its own gravity, when the head is cut off, substantially as 
herein set forth. 

Second, The water chest or divisional box, E, arranged below 
the main piston, J, at the bottom of the body of the machine, and 
furnished with a double disk valve, F, valve seats, f and c’, and 
eduction chambers, substantially as herein set forth. 

Third, Controlling and regulating the passage ‘of the spent 
water below the piston, through said piston, by means of a loaded 
plate valve, H, or its equivalent, substantially as herein set forth. 

Fourth, Cutting off the pressure under the piston, and its loaded 
valve at the instant the water has exerted its maximum force 
upon the piston, by means substantially as herein forth. 

Fifth, Arranging above the piston, J, a force pump, when this 
pump receives its power from, is connected to, and operates in 
combination with, the mechanism in the body of the machine, sub- 
stantially as herein shown. 

Sixth, The central equalizing chamber which jis immediately 
above the double valve, F, for regulating the flow of water to the 
piston, J. at the commencement of its upward stroke, substan- 
tially as herein set forth. 

Seventh, Tripping the vaive, k, by means of the extension 
jointed levers, 11, or their equiva alents, as herein set forth, 


36,397.— 
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thth, Cutting off the supply of water to the chamber, A, pre- 

viously to the tripping of valve, k, by means of rod, K’, and double 

valve, F, so that the double valve, F, can be driven firmly to its 

seats by the force of the head of water, essentially as set forth. 

36,398.—Lovett Eames, of Kalamazoo, Mich., for Im- 
proved Water Engines: 

I claim, first, So constructing and applying valves to a water 
engine that they will control both ports, and keep a space equal 
to the whole of one port open at all the time, essentially as herein 
described. 

Second, The solid double-faced valves, L 1’, in the cylinder, G, 
valve seats, h h’i i’, and ports, g g’, arranged and combined with 
the cylinder, A, and its piston, E, substantially as and for the pur- 
poses herein set forth. 


36,403.—C. W. Grannis, of Gowanda, 
proved Condenser for 


N. 
Coal Oil Stills: 


I claim a condenser which combines, 

First, Sloping sides. 

Second, An internal trough to catch and conduct the condensed 
vapors to an external conductor. 

Third, An external spout or conductor passing through or ina 
trough of cold water, to conduct the condensed vapors to the 
worm or cooler. 

Fourth, Jets of water or a body of cold water upon its outside, 
in combination with a caldron or still having a broad open top, 
upon which the condenser is fitted, forming a cover thereto, so 
that the vapors arising from the entire surface of the oil in the 
still may pass directly to the condenser, substantially as described. 


36,404.—J. 8. Gray, of New York City, for Improve- 
ment in Self-Generating Vapor Burners: 

I claim the combination of a wick tube, a heater cap, a conduct- 
or,a jet and a mixing tube, when arranged and operating sub- 
stantially in the manner herein described. 

I also claim the combination of a jet, a mixing tube and an ad- 
justing screw, when arranged and operating as described, for the 
purpose of ee the relative proportions of air and vapor 
admitted to the burner tip, as set forth. 
86,409.—Albert Johnson, of Putnam, 

provement in Water Elevators : 

I claim the crank box, E, placed loosely on the shaft, C, and 
provided with the slide or brake, H, spring, I, pulley, e, and bar, 
L, in connection with the wheel, D, attached permanently to the 
shaft, C, and placed within the crank box, all being arranged to 
operate substantially as and for the purpose set forth. 

I further claim the graduating of the pressure of the slide or 
brake, H, on the wheel, D, by means of the bar, J, adjusted by the 
screw, K, so as to regulate the strength of the spring, I, but this I 
claim only when used in combination with the crank box, E, and 
the mechanism contained within the purpose specified. 


$6,410.—E., B. Jucket, of New Haven, Conn., 
provement in Hose Couplings: 
I claim the conical screw ring, D, and nut, E, constructed sub- 


stantially as described, in combination with hose couplings, in the 
manner and for the purpose as herein set forth. 


36,418.—William Kuebler and Henry Beierlein, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for Improvement in Lamps: 


We claim the described burner for coal oil lamps without a 
chimney, in which the gas-condensing chamber, d, is provided 
with au internal bottom flange, g, the position of g and its propor- 
tionate size of opening being in Seadios to the wick, arranged as 
set forth. 

We also claim the slitted gas condenser, d, combining with the 
internal bottom flange, g, the slitted top as set forth, when the 
slit, 1, is shaped and situated in relation to the slit, v, in the draft 
chamber, e, as herein set forth. 
36,415.—Adolphus Lind, of San Francisco, Cal., for 

Improvement in Water Wheels: 

I claim the employment of two sets of buckets, : ec dd, and sep- 
arating flange, C, in combination with the drum, A, and the drum, 
E, recessed to receive said buckets ; the said parts being arranged 
and operating together in the manner herein shown and de scribed. 


, for Im- 





Conn., for Im- 
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PETROLEUM GAS. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 








HE AUBIN GAS-WORKS COM- 
PANY, or Atpany, N. Y., have 
adapted their Works to petroleum and the heavy 
oil obtained from its distillation. Parties desiring 
information will be referred to Village Gas-Works 
thus adapted, where the ordinary yield of gas is 
from 150 to 200 cubic feet per gallon of oil. This 
yield, and the great improvements which expe- 
rience has added to the Aubin Works, enable them 


C 
e 
st., New York. 
Guanos, Coals, 


ical questions. 


ELTON 
and Consulting Chemist 


Articles, carefully and promptly made. 
tations may be had, and opinions given on Chem- 


tance, may be sent by mail or express, directed 
to the Laboratory as above. 


UNION WIRE-WORKS. 


PORTABLE GAS- WORKS. 





BUCK, ANALYTICAL 


, 39 Nassau 
Analyses of Ores, Minerals, Soils, 
&c., and Tests of Commercial 
Consul- 


OHN McMURRAY, 
e Street, 
Works, all kinds of Foundry 
and Screens. 
Wire Bolting Cloth, 
for fanning machines, 
Wire, Fire Guards, 


Samples for analysis from a dis- 





every description. 





to make a rich gas at a low cost—the only way to 
compete with kerosene. 


GAS-ENGINEERS. 


to order. 








WOOD GAS. oo 


-WORKS 


No. 
New York, Manufacturers of 
Copper, Brass, and Iron Wire Cloth for Gas 


Improved Wire Window 
Duster-Wire, Wire Cloth 
Rosin, &c., Locomotive 
Ornamental Wire Work of 
Patent Inproved Wove and 
Laid made Dandy Roils repaired and designed 


57 Fulton YTRATTON & BROTHER’S 


kK) Parent Gas-Works, for making Gas 
from Rostn or Coau Ons. Srrarron’s Patent 
Riddles, Sieves, | Double Retort, for Coal, Wood, or Rosin. 


Shades, Our Patent Gas Works have been put up 
in some forty Country Residences, Factories, 
Churches, &c., in which an experience of ten 
years gives entire satisfaction. 

Water Works also put up in country residences. 
All work warranted. 
Reference—-Prof. Jas. C. Bootrn, U.S. Mint, Phila. 





ERECTED FOR 


CHRISTOPHER FALLON, 





STRATTON & BROTHER, 













NHE INVENTOR AND PATENTEE 
of a New and Improved Retort for 
Manufacturing Gas from Wood, Turf, &c., would 
call the attention of Gas Companies, and the 
public generally, to an invention which will be a 
great saving to the community, as they can there- 
by supply an exceedingly cheap, clear, and bril- 
liant light, besides useful products in profusion. 
The Works can be seen in successful operation at 
the Cremorne Gardens, Fourteenth street and 
Sixth avenue, on application at the office of the 
Patentee, No. 23 Liberty street, New York, and 
where any information may be obtained, and 
where Companies or private individuals wishing 
to purchase rights for Hotels, Factories, Private 
Houses, Cities, Counties, or States, will please 
apply. 


ANTI-FREEZING APPARATUS. 


PR EEZING OF GAS-PIPES.— 
Walton’s Patent Anti-Freezing Ap- 
paratus illustrated by Engravings in the AMERICAN 
Gas-Licut Journa., of Jan, 1, 1861, page 212, is 
the most simple, durable and eflicient of any 
known process. 

See also certificates from Cincinnati, 0., and 
Louisville, Ky. Gas-Works in same number, page 

Address, JOHN WALTON, 
Sup’t Gas-Works, Louisville, Ky 


pes PIPES, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN. 























Garnkirk Chimney Tops, 
Plumbers’ Materials, 
Minton’s Encaustic Tiles. 
For Sale by 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 Pearl st., New York. 








I Cities and V illages, Plans and 
Specifications furnished for works of any desired 
capacity, drawings of Retort Settings for Bench- 
es of one, two, three or five Retorts. 

GAS APPARATUS 
of every description, 





F. A. SABBATON, 
is. Gs as- -Engineer and Contrac or, Albany, N. Y. 
IMMOCK, DWIGHT & C O. En- 


. gineers and Contractors for the 
erection of Coal Gas-Works. Offices 135 and 137 
William street, New York City; and No.2 Elm 
street, Springfield, Mass. 

References by permission: 
Grorce D, Morean, Esq., New York. 
AARON CLAPLIN, Esq., 
A. B. Woop, “ 
GeorGE Buss, Esq., N.Y., Pres. M.S & N.I.R.R.Co, 
Guo, M. ATWATER, Esq. ’ Springfield, Mass. 
Jas. D. Brewer, Esq., Pres. Springfield Gas Co 
Joun I, Baker, Esq , Pres. Beverly Gas Co. 
Henry E. Russev, Esq., Pres. N. Britain Gas Co. 
J. Duxnam, Esq , Pres. Norwich, Ct. Gas Co. 
W. C. Street, Esq., Sec. Norwalk, Ct. Gas Co. 


STOP-COCKS, &C., 
pa ae THOMPSON, 
Machinist and Manufacturer of 
Stop-Cocks, Fire-Plugs, &c., for Water-Works, 
Stop-Cocks, Valves, Drip Pumps, &c. for Gas- 
Works, No. 133 Elfreth Alley. Philadelphia. 
__NEW GAS-WORKS. 


W. BAIN, GAS BUILDER, AT 
e Marion, 


O, receive cash proposi- 
tions for th 


e entire Material for a 4 in, Works, 14 
Mile Main. 


























GAS-METER FLUID. 





i" UID FOR GAS-METERS.—The 

undersigned is prepared to furnish 
the Glycerine Meter Fluid in quantities to suit 
purchasers. Jt does not evaporate, can be made 
to stand any degree of cold liable to occur in 
this country or inCanada, and does not cor- 
rode the metals of the meter, It has been in use 
successfully for the last three years. 

For particulars, references, &c., address the 
manufacturer, HENRY BOWER, 

Box 368, Philadelphia, Pa, 


PATENT AGENCIES. _ 
1, bpstconie J. WRIGHT & CO., Con- 


SULTING ENGINEERS and Soxicrrors 
of Parents, No. 42 Bridge street, Blackfriars, 
London, E. C. Patents for inventions obt ined 
in all countries where Patent Laws are in force. 


ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS. 

FFICE FOR THE PROCURATION 

of Letters Patent and the Regis- 

tration of Designs. JOSEPH WILLCOCK & CO., 

Patent Agents and Engineers, successors to 

Messrs. Bartow & Co., 89 Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don, W. C. 

Gratis and post free, “‘ The Inventor’s Manual,” 

also a pamphlet, * L’Obtention de Patentes Ang- 





















719 Walnut street, hiladelphia. 





JUTLER’S PATENT PORTABLE 
> ROSIN GAS-WORKS, 
FOR 
Dwellings, Churches, Country Villages, 
As well as for Consumers in Large Cities. 
JOUN BUTLER, 
No. 112 Fulton st. and 15 Henry st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





KF OR LIGHTING RAILR OAD C ARS 
AND STEAMBOATS 
we WITH GAS. 
The =. process of Filling the Gas-Holders of 
a Railway Train, requires but Three Minutes, 
Apply to the 
NEW "YORK CAR & STEAMBOAT GAS. CO., 





No. 117 Fulton st., N. Y. 
O R. WOODWORTH, Manufac- 
je turer of 
PORTABLE GAS WORKS, 


74 WALL STREET New York Ciry. 





- STEAM-PUMPS. 





WW cstensively se Stream Pumps, 
extensively used by Gas-Light 


Companies. For Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, 








laises,”? 500 Mechanical Movements ; the first Also, anew and highly suc cessful Pum p, driven 
part of Kinematics, or the rt s formatio n of | by we , requiring no attention or re- 
Motion, by “ seph Willeock, C. Mem. of | pe srs, i onomical water motor yet 
eng Ma » had ¢ above address, and of } constructed. 
y bookseller, Py Patent G 8, for Water and Steam-stops. 
the second part ching completion HENRY BR. WORTIINGTON, 
and will sh wrtty Le anoounced, ae i We 





ekman street, 
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‘THE WARREN'S PATENT WATER & ALARM GAUGE 
STERLING GAS -REGULA TOR ? For Protecting the Flues and Preventing Steam-Boiler Explosions. 


* , ‘ me 
Improves the Light and Saves a Large Per Centage of Gas. 
. MANUFACTURED BY THE brated This is a reliable High and Low Water De- 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. , FSi: tector, arranged so as to render it one of the 
It is well known that Printers require the best and most brilliant light. In proof of the superiority best Water Gauges ever attached to a Steam- 
of these Machines over all others, the following New York establishments are using them, and testify Boiler; always presenting before the Engineer 
to their excellence :—New York Times, New York Herald, New York World, New York Tribune, New at sight the exact height of the water, and if, by 
York Sun, Journal of Commerce, Courier & Enquirer, Evening Post, The Zietung, Dispatch, Leader, oversight or by sudden leakage, the water gets 
Scientific American, Advertiser and Spectator, Independent, Daily News, Harper’s Monthly and low in the boiler, it will cause an alarm before 
Weekly, Transcript, Mercury, Atlas, Life Illustrated, Albion, Spirit of the Times, AMERICAN GaSs- the water gets below the flues, thereby prevent- 
Licur Jovrna, Christian Enquirer, Churchman, Church Journal, Christian Advocate, Christian ing an explosion. This Gauge can be made to 
Ambassador, Christian Intelligencer, Observer, Sunday Times, Sunday Courier. alarm at any point desired as a High Water 
By order of the New York and Brooklyn Common Councils, these Regulators are now used in the Detector, thereby preventing the water from 
City Halls, Police Stations, Markets, and other Public Buildings in both cities. getting to that height as to be forced into the 
i They are Warranted by the pe — “= — tary onunen — 
ccidents. ius it is a High as well as a Lo 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING-MACHINE > CcO., aX) water Detector. For sale by 
505 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, way, WARREN & BANKS, 

To keep in order, and always maintain the pressurs of the Gas at the lowest point for a brilliant . 153 Centre st., corner of Canal st., New York, 

light and economical combustion. They are so constructed that wider no circumstances can the Where a Gauge is constantly in operation. 
Mercury get into the Meters, or in any way injure them, 
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Pee Ss, JOUN RUSSELL & CO, SPR 


Say 


PATENT TUBE MAKERS. 


THE OLD TUBE WORKS, WEDNESBURY, AND THE ALMA WORKS, WALSAL, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


69 UPPER THAMES ST., & 5 CHARLES ST., SOHO, LONDON; 
AND 35 GRANBY ROW, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 

The original Manufacturers of WROUGHT-IRON GAS TUBES, and the Inventors of the Lap- 
welded Tubes for Locomotive and Marine Boilers. All kinds of TUBES and FITTINGS, whether for 
Gas, Steam, or Water. Galvanized and Composition Tubes. Chandeliers, and every kind of Brass 
work for Gas and Steam, 


STOCKS, DIES, AND TAPS OF ALL SIZES. CAST-IRON PIPE AND GAS-METERS, 
All Goods Warranted, 


FROM 
JOSEPH CLIFF 
Wortley Fire-Brick Works, Leeds, England. at 


T. W. PARMELBE, Agt., 
No, 4 Irving Place, N, Y, 




















KING BROTHERS. 
STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND, FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS. 





HEAD on MOUTH PIECE 














SECTION 


SLY GIDE PEE EA ea, Vie 
Z Yj idle WME LG LE EOD A 


KING BROTHERS beg especially to call the attention of Gas Companies to the superiority of their Retorts, which are made from the celebrated STOURBRIDGE 
FIRE-CLAY. Mr. King has patented a Kiln for Burning Retorts, by which Patent all Cold Air is excluded from the Kiln while burning, thus rendering them 
EHreo from Cracks ama Correct in . Form. 

By great care in Manufacturing, combined with the advantages in Burning, a V ERY SMOOTH SURFACE is obtained, rendering them less liable to earbonize. 
RETORT OVENS, FIRE-BRICKS, GUARDS, SADDLES, RABITTED BURS, FLUES, AND QUARRIES, ARE ALL MANUFACTURED OF 
THE SAME QUALITY OF CLAY. 

EVERY RETORT AND BRICK IS BRANDED “KING BROTHERS, STOURBRIDGE.” 




















HARRIS & PEARSON, 


PROPRIETORS OF 


8 Best Glass-House Pot & Crucible Clay. 


Manufacturers of Fire-Bricks, Gas-Retorts, and Glass-House Furnace-Bricks of every description. } 
AMBLECOTE FIRE-CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 




















COWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. — 
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JSJOSHPH COWEHN W&W CoO., 


BLAYDON BURN, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, 
Have always been, and are still, the most extensive manufacturers of FIRE-CLAY RETORTS in. the United Kingdom, and were the only parties to whom a Prize 
Medal was awarded at the Great Exhibition, in London, 1851, for 


“GAS RETORTS, AND OTHER OBJECTS IN FIRE-CLAY.” 


J. C. & CO. make Fire-Clay Retorts of all shapes and dimensions, and to fit existing mouth-pieces. 
Orders for FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, TILES, BEARERS, and other articles in Fire-Clay, receive immediate attention, and are promptly executed at their 
Works, as above. Drawings of Settings adapted for Cowen’s Patent Fire-Clay Retorts supplied. 


AGENTS, MESSRS. MEAD & BELL, 
13 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 
N,. B.—J. C. & CO.’8 RETORTS are well adapted for small Gas-Works, as they can be used without an Exhauster. 
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~ POTTS’ REVOLVING SIGNAL LIGHTS, 


PATENTED SEPTEMBER 8, 1857. 


Mr. ALbent Ports, the well knowa Inventor of the Lawe-Post Lerrer Boxes. which have been adopted by the Post Office Department for the large sities of the United 


States—and also of the Gas Meter Box. to be set in the front walls of houses, thas doiag away with visits trom Gas Luspectors, or burglars in gas-clothing, has lately brought 
forward a third Invention, which in pvint of importance and world-wide usefulness, surpasses the others entirely. 


These SIGNAL LIGHTS are intended for use on Vessols propelled by Steam, ani those exclusively. They specially indicate the presence of a 
Steamer, and by their use, there will be less likelihood of mistakes, and conssquent collision than at present. They are also intended tor 
SIGNALLING AT NIGHT, and can be used for that purpose UNDER ANY CODE of SIGNALS NOW ARRANGED FOR FLAGS. 


This Improvement in Ligh's for Steam Vessels, consists in having the Lxnterns containing the colored lights, connected by means of a series of cogged gearing with some convenient part of the 
Engine or Machinery, soas to cause them to have a revolving motion around their axis, On side wheel steamers, the Lanteras should be placel directly over the wheel-houses, and the power, or motion 
to turn them, may then be very convenientty obtained frem the paddle wheelshaft. On Propellers, the Lanterns should be placed on each side of the Pilot House, or hurricane deck, and the rotary motion 
derived from any convenient or suitable part of the Engine or Propeller Shaft. Each Lantern is supported oa the end of movable cranes, so that their relative positions may be changed and properly ud- 
justed to suit the view of observers on either side of the vessel at the time of signalling. : 2 

The Lanterns to be used in this improvement may be constructed for Burring Oils, Fluids, Gas, or any of the known modes of illumination, and should be furnished with one or more lenses and reflec- 
tors, 80 a8 to concentrate the rays of light, and preject them over the horizon with the greatest intensity. The lenses for this purpose should be mae with colored glass, viz., Red and Green, and the position 
of the respective Lanterns, according to the color ef the lenses therein, must be placed on the sides of the vesel 0 as to snswer tu the requirements of Rules and Regulations made and published by the Su- 
pervising Inspectors ot Steamboats, agrecably to the Act of C: ngress of the United States in such cases made and provided. Thatis to say—by said Regulation—the Lantern having the green lenses for 
producing the Green Colored Light. must be placed on the starboard side of the vessel, and the other Lantern producing the Red Light, to be placed on the port side thereof {In pursuance, also, of the 
aforesaid Rules and Regulations, there is to be found in board and behind each Lantern, a screen to answer the parpo-es therein mentioned. 

The cogged gearing, by which ihe Lanterns are connected with the Engine or paddle whee! shaft, aad thereby caused to revolve when the Engine is in motion, is so arranged that the connection may be 
readily shipped or unshipped, and the lant’ js made statior «Ty or otherwise, at the pleasure of the Pilot, or those whose duty it may be to operate and attend to the same. The cranes on which the 
Lanterns are placed, are wo rigged so as tu be readily turned horizontally from one position to another, so as to present one or both lights to the view of observers when laying athwart ships at the time 


of signallip 
ysis On the Uso and Application of the Improvement for Night Signals. 


When the vessel is under weigh, or going ahead in its course, the Lenterns are to be placed directly athwart rhips, so that such colored light therein wi'l then have the position and place prescribed 
by Rule Seventh of the aforesaid Supervising Inspectors of Steam Boats, and with the screens behind them, as above described, will then answer all the intents and purposes for which the colored iights 
are thus required to be used, as illustrated in the several diagrams published by said Inspectors for the working of a system of Colored Lights. The Lights in this case, according to the color seen by the 
observer, indicate the course or direction of the vessel whereon they arv carried When the Lanterns with the co ored lights therein, a:e made to revolve around on their axis, as proposed in this improve- 
ment, in additicn to the signal above, another, and as we believe, very important and useful signal is thus formed, indicating that the ves-el, whereon it is carried is a Steamer. In dark foggy nights, it is 
found by experience, to be somewhat of a difficult task to distinguish sailing vessels from Steamers and Propellers, especially when the latter are rigged, and carry a press of sail. When Steamers meet 
‘‘head and Lead,’ itis the duty of each to pass to the right, or, on the Jarboard side of the cther. Whereas, when a Steimer meets a sailing vessel, the former must give way and allow the latter to pursue 
its course. Hence, to carry out the) egulations of the caid Steamboat Inspectors, and prevent collisions, it is important to have some infallible sign, whereby the character of the vessel may be readily seen 
and determined. Several very fatal collisions have recently taken place through mistakes of this kind. 


On Signals for Speed and Distance. 


“The gearing of the Lanterns with the paddle wheel or prop¢ller shaft, may be so arranged as to be an index of their speed. A very good yroportion, would probably be to make the Laterns turn about 
one third as fast as said shaft. Hence, when the speed of the vessel is previously known, when making a certain number of revolutions of tlhe paddle or propeller, it becomes an eary task from observing 
the time with which the Lynterns thereon may be turning to approximate to the speed with which the said vessel is movirg at the time of observation. Again, as the arcs described by the rays of light from 
each lantern, as they revolve around on their axis, is greater in proportion to the distance from said lantern, so will the time in which said rays move over any given space. be Jess in the same proportion. 
eure, when the lights are very remote, or far off, from the observer, the duration of each column or cyliader, of rays from each lense, would pass the eye of the observer, in a short space of time, or with 
yfeut velocity. Whereas, at a nearer point of observation, the time of its passage would be considerably lengthened, or the motion thereof apparently much slower. Fiom these Jacts, we velieve the 
caprovement is susceptible of indicating, in an approximate manner, the speed and distance of vessels whereon the revolving lights may be used. 


On the Application of the Improvement for Marine Telegraphic Purposes. 


The Revolving Lights can be readily applied to the general purposes of Marine Signalling at night, as follows : In order to show this application, we have adopted the Numbers as given in Roger’s Code 
of Maine Day Signals, believing that work to be somewhatof a standard in matters of this kind. Instead of the flags used im the above code, for day signals, to indicate the combinations of two or more 
letters of the Alphabet, which combination is referable to certain numbers indicative of the words or sentences telegraphed, we propose to perform the same operation, at night, by means of the two 
revolving colored lights, so as to indicate the numbers directly to which the intended words or sentences to be telegraphed are refera ble. Thus, whether the vessel to be signalled is ahead, astern, or abaft 
the beam, the position of the two colored lights must Le so adjusted, by means of the moveable cranes, whereon said lanterns or lights are fixed, that the two lights may be fully made visible to the observer. 
When both lights are thrown into this position, stopping the motion of the lanterns may be the signal for calling attention, cra rocket fired off, or the steam whistle blown, would answer the same purpose. 
Now, in order to represent the ten numerals, we propose to indicate them by the respective motions of the two colored lights, as follows: 








RED LIGHT. GREEN LIGHT. 
One Red, Represents Nuinber Ll. Two Green, Represents Namber 2. 
Three do. do. do. 3. Four do. do. do. 4. 
Five do. do. do 5. Six do. do do. 6. 
Seven do, do. do. Zz. Eight do. do. do. 8, 
Nine do. do, do. 9. One do. do. do. oO. 


In the above arrangement, it will be seen that all the odd numbers ara made by the Red Light, and the even numbers by the fireen Light. In order to indicate the repeat of the last number, once or 
more times, or for other special purposes, which may hereafter be found useful and necessary, an even number of lights may be shown by the Red, and an odd number by the Green. It w ill be understood 
that when the Lanterns are made with three lenses in them, the nume als as above arranged are formed by the number of times a new light or lense is presented to the observer. Thus to indicate the num- 
ber 3, the Red Light or Lantern would make one entire revolution ; and to make the number 6, the Lantern carrying the Green Light would make two revolutions, and to on with the other numbers. When a 
symbol is made, the motion of the Lantern is to be suspended for a short time, and when a number expressing a sentence is formed, the lantern may be stopped for a longer period, or some one of the special 
signalgabove referred to, may be used for this purpose. : ” - i F we 

‘To show the application of this improvement as above mentioned, whereby these Lights can be used as readily for Night S gnals, as Flags are used fer Day Signals by the author of Roger’s Code, we 
shall u-e the sign © colored red or greep, according to the light used, to show the number of movements performed by the respective lights in order to represent any desired number of said code, suitable 
for the required purpose, 





RED LIGHT. GREEN LIGHT, | RED LIGHT, GREEN LIGHT.; RED LIGHT. GREEN LIGHT.| RED LIGHT, GREEN LIGHT, 
0, O, O, O, O, oO. Oo. Oo, O, O, O, O. 

0, O, O, O, O, O, O. 0, 0, 0, 0, oO. O, O, O, O, O, C, 0, O, O. O, 0, 0, O, 0, O& 
o . O, O, O, O, O, O, O. 0, o. s 

The above would represent the number 5722, and oO, O. 0, 0, O, O, O, O, O, O. | 0, 0, O. 

y refe ce aid Ro s ¥ po ressed is 19% , 203 e t § i it 
ee eo. lina Cot Se Saeed Here the number expressed is 1572, and per the aa thus expressed is 1928, and per said i the number expressed is 5603, and stands 
“ WILL YOU SHOW THE NUMURK THAT REPRESENTS Your | S*me Code, stands for ‘ ps me ““ [lave you any News?” 

Name 2?” « Waere ARE you Bounp?” “ WuaT is youR CarGo?”? AVE YOU ART NEWS! 








(RED LIGHT.) (GREEN LIGHT ) 
Fig, 2 MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION. 

In our engravings, Figs. 1 and 2. represent Vertical Sections through the 
wheel-house. In them E F and GH represent portions of the main Shaft. 
In Fig. 1, 1 J is a stout Iron or Wooden post, fastened against the side of the 
wheel-house, directly over the main ehaft On the upper part of this post, is 
fitted the moveable arm or crane N O, to the main shaft is fitted the bevel 
wheel S, and to the lower end of the rod a b, is fitted a corresponding wheel 
T. U is asmall pinion on a b, which gears with the spur wheel, V, which in 
turns gives motion to the wheels, P and Q, and so revolves the lamp R. It 
will be seen that a Rotary mozvion is given to the lamp, when the main shaft 
is in motion and a b connected, 

It can be disconnected by a lever, acting between the bosses X, which 
will elevate the rod in the guides Z Z Z. 




















Fig. 2 is another arrangement, for the same purpose. In this, K L, repre- 
sent a hollow Shaft, on which is firmly fastened, the arm L M, on which is the 
lantern. The hollow post is secured to the wheel-house by the straps K and 
B, and it can turn freely in them, the other part being the same in them as in 
fig. 1 


Be 




















The lever K W, when drawn down, will turn the frame in any required 
position around the Shaft ¢ U. In fig. 1, the arm or crane N O, may be ope- 
rated by cords from the whee] house, but in this device, the rod c U. does not 
lift up as in fig. 1, but in its place, the lower end is made square, and on it 
slides the short tube, d E, shown in fig. 3. The lower end of the rod turns on @ 
\ bridge, f g, spanning the main shalt. Oa the upper end of the tube, de,a 
AS lever is attached by means of boxes and collars as shown in fig. 4. This 


—_ Z 
































lever wien raised carries with it the beveled W heel T, thus di “CO inecting the 
Fi earin appar atu je 
l d. 4 & = . 





ALBERT POTTS, Patentee, 
FIMLLADLLERIA, Pa. 
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PATENT BITUMINIZED PIPES, 


For the Conveyance of Water, Gas, and Drainage. 











This important invention, patented by Mr. Charles Newbold, and now for the first time introduced to the public, may confidently be stated to be one of the 
greatest interest and commercial value, as the Patent Bituminized Pipes possess all the qualities necessary for the conveyance of Water, Gas, Sewage, Mine-Pumps, 
c&e., viz.: great strength, great durability, and inoxidability, with the immense advantage of being about one fifth the weight of iron pipes, and about 35 per cent. 
cheaper ; whilst, compared with lead pipes, the Bituminized Pipes are only about one fourth their price, without the possibility of the formation of the oxide and 
carbonate of lead, so dangerous for every purpose. They will stand 150 degrees of Heat, and after many trials it has been satisfactorily proved that rats or vermin 
will not touch them. They also withstand the action of all acids and salts. 

Iron pipes are at present frequently covered with a coating of bitumen or coal tar before they are laid down; but the adherence of this coating to the metal 
being very imperfect, on account of vibration and the difference of expansion, this preservation is insufficient, besides being exposed to a number of influences which 
neutralize its efficaecy—galvanic currents materially assist the formation of oxides and deposits, which cause the obstruction and eventually the destruction of metallic 
pipes. 

The Patent Bituminized Pipes are neutral, non-conductors of electricity, and consequently are not exposed to any of the deteriorating influences mentioned 
above. The process of manufacture of these Pipes consist in causing a roll of paper to pass through a reservoir of melted bitumen, after which it is tightly coiled 
around a mandril to any required thickness; and thus, when hardened, a tube is formed of perfect texture, great hardness, and enormous strength. These Pipes are 
proved, by hydraulic pressure, to resist a pressure of 220 Ibs. to the square inch, equal to 506 feet head of water, which is more than double the altitude of the highest 
reservoir. The bituminous composition which unites and covers these Pipes is so well known as an excellent preservative, that it will be unnecessary to demonstrate 
that, when laid underground, the durability of the Patent Bituminized Pipes may be considered as unlimited. The Pipes are made in lengths of seven feet, and are con- 
nected by socket joints of the same material as the Pipes; or they can be fitted with iron flanged sockets, screwed together in a most simple and inexpensive manner, 

For Gas these Pipes are invaluable ; the Gas-lining which we insert effectualy resists the action of Gas, and being non-conductors, there can be no condensation 
in them, and the joints made with the Patent Cement are so strong as to entirely prevent Leakage. 

The cost of laying the Pipe is also small, compared with those of iron, and can be done by mere laborers, The Bituminized Pipes have been in use the last 
three years, for the conveyance of gas and have been ascertained to be as perfect now as when first laid down. 


DIRECTIONS FOR JOINING THE PATENT BITUMINIZED PIPES. 

Pack the pipes level in the ordinary way; slip the collar over one of the pipes; draw the ends close together and warm them by putting a hot iron between 
them; then press them together so as to make them adhere; take a piece of iron wire netting, about half an inch in the mesh, a little narrower than the length of the 
collar, and long enough to wrap once round the pipe, spread the collar over it and the joining; close the ends with clay; pour the melted cement into the manhole of 
the collar, and fill up the interior space ; then remove the clay and the joint is finished. 

It is necessary to leave a small vent hole in the clay at each end of the collar to allow the air to escape as the cement is poured in, that there may be no flaws 
or air bubles in it when cold. If in cooling the cement settles in the manhole, fill up again. 

_ N. B.—The cement should be broken into small pieces and melted in a pot as you do lead, at a low temperature, until it is dissolved; it must be stirred while 
melting; then take it off and keep stiring it as it cools until it becomes nearly as liquid as water; then pour quickly. 

All Orders should be addressed to 

THE AMERICAN BITUMINIZED PIPE COMPANY, 
OFFICE 24 WATER STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 
J. McGEARY, <Acent; 
or to FREDERICK W. BOND, 
SOLE AGENT FOR NEW YORK, 
68 LIBERTY STREET, (Between Broadway and Nassau Streets.) NEW YORK. 


Cement for Joining, For Sale as above. 
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| PRINCE’S METALLIC PAINT 
PRIN Uli M car 9 
| AN INDESTRUCTIBLE COATING FOR 

ITERONM, TILT, and Vwwoound. 

It consists of seventy-two parts Oxide of Iron, and twenty-eight parts Cement Lime Stone in the 
one hundred pounds. 

It has much more body than red or white lead. It is warranted perfectly water and fire-proof 
and to withstand a greater heat on metals, without scaling, than any other paint in use. 

It is a perfect cover for all kinds of iron, tin, or wood-work, out-houses, and canvas coverings. It 
prevents and arrests the corrosion of metals, and is not affected by the action of salt, gases, acids 
or ainmonia. 

It hardens under water, as has been fully demonstrated by its application to gas-holders, by many 
of the largest gas companies in the United States; which companies having thoroughly tested its 
properties as herein claimed, pronounce in its favor over any other paints in the market, even though 
sold at double its price. 

As a coating for patterns of iron or wood, when mixed with shellac, it is much superior to bees- 
wax, oil, or shellac alone, as has been proven at the large founderies in the country. 

For patching boilers and making joints, it is considered superior to red lead, or any other prepar- 
ation, 

For cleaning metals it takes the place of crocus, rouge, and emery, being better and cheaper. 

This Paint requires no more oil than dry lead or zinc, and much less than the ordinary mineral 
paints. It is free from any waste, and possesses a spreading and covering power unequaled, 

Terms, by the Barrel or Half Barrel, Four Cents per Pound. 





i¢S PATENT AG A liberal discount made to parties purchasing by the ton. 
o wooed 4, ' A Barrel or Ton will be forwarded to any gas companies desirous of testing its qualities, for which 
wi “HAVEN, ot S ae MN there will be no charge if it does not give entire satisfaction as being the cheapest and most durable 
2 re ; : of all other Paints in the market. 


DANIEL SLOAN, General Agent, 
71 Marpen Lane, New York. 
Local Agents—S. R. Wittrams, 204 South Front st., Philadelphia. 
Catvin Gay, 81 State st., Boston. 


GAS-COAL. GAS-BURNERS. _| 
| IVERPOOL AND NEWCASTLE T G. ARNOLD, ManvuracutTrer oF 
71 e 











CANNEL & COAL, GAS-BURNBERS, 
FOR AND IMPORTER OF SCOTCH TIPS, 
Gas-Manufacturers and House Use. | _ No. 447 Broome Street, 
The careful shipment of the best qualities, of Second door West of Broadway, New York. 
Cannel and Coal, at the lowest rates Mercury Cups, Portable Sockets, Burner Pillars, 
current at the time of engagement Burner Pliers, &c., &c. 





guaranteed. 


Tt. W. PARMELE, Act., ~ GASOMETER RIVETS. 





No. 4 Irving Place, New York. 


SMITH & SAYRE 4 66 PDEASLEY CROSS” SUPERIOR = 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of Hovuss Cannet.—The undersigned 


THE HACKENZIE PATENT G19 EXUMUSTER SSszeneRectoay 


| known and choice Cannel, selected carefully, for 
AND | chasers, on reasonable terms. 
PATENT COMPENSATOR. 


sale, ex ship or from store, in lots to suit pur- 
Dealers can be supplied by lighters, at their ae & ALLEN, Pennsylvania 
ALLIN, 8} 
hey are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubic feet of gas per hour; will:increase the produc- | discharging, and from other vessels to arrive. 














yards, from ships Vanguard and New World, now ° 
, ‘ o : nicl. Avenue, above 22d street, Phila- 

















tion and illuminating power of the gas, and add very much to the durability of the retorts. either | Apply to RICHARD THACKRAY, delphia.—Gasometer Rivets of all kinds. 
clay or iron. The Compensator obviates entirely the necessity of water-joints, is compact, durable, No, 44 Exchange Place. ae t os oi aig eel 
cleanly, not liable to get out of order, self-acting, quiet, and certain in its operation. “ —_ ne ee ™ 46 
We are also sole proprietors and manufacturers of the é : : kK BUTTS & CO. (Successors to Gas Works and Water Works. 
MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING '@ )=©Burrs & Keypatt), D PARRISH, Jr. is prepared 
FURNACE, Det ts Se ee H/e to furnish estimates for Gas or 


The Blower is a Force Blast machine, durably built, and can be driven with one-third the power Storling Coal 


! . a c y Water Works, and to erect them on the most im- 
required to drive the ordinary Fan. The Cupolas are mant 





ifactured in sizes to melt from 1tonto20| Pittsburgh and other Gas Coals, proved principles. Office, 1416 Arch st., Phila- 


| 


r, will save one quarter of the time required by the old style Cupola, and 33 per cent. | P. 0. DRAWER, 74, delphia. 








uel. Address SMITH & SAYRE, 458 Breadway, New York. CLEVELAND, OHIO. Ws. D. Parniss. D. Parnisn, Jr. 
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